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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers te send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 


in order to largely increase the circula- | 


tion and influence of the paper. This price 


is less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers, must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its 
circulation is increasing in a wonderful 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for a 
quarter orathird of acentury, are more 
than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 





STUDY THD SOIL. 


This season’s drouth has awakened 
great interest in the subject of irriga- 
tion and much is being said in the press 
in advocacy of the adoption of some sys- 
tem of irrigation even in the states of 
the Middle West. We are not going to 
say that irrigation in some manner has 
no place in the agriculture of Missouri 
and adjoining states, but we are going to 
say that the farmers who will give the 
subject of soils careful study as to their 
chemical and physical characteristics 
with reference to the action of water on 
and through the soil will make them- 


selves in great measure independent of | 


costly irrigation works and the evil ef- 
fect of drouths. 

We believe that what our farmers 
throughout all the region that has been 
suffering from the unprecedented drouth 
of this season stand most in need of is 
more knowledge of soils—how they were 
formed, what they are composed of, how 
they can be modified for better or worse 
by man’s manipulation, what nature does 
to make a rich soil, what she does to 
make a soil “hold water,”” and how a 
farmer should handle his soil so as to 
co-operate with nature. And a most im- 
portant preliminary lesson to be learned 
is that nature is kind and sympathetic 
when the farmer asks to be taken into 
her confidence, but to him who ignores 
her she becomes a jealous jade and will 
delight in kicking him at every possible 
turn. 


SHREDDED CORN STALKS. 


The drouth has turned the attention of 
farmers as to the best and most eco- 
nomic method of saving the fodder crop 
this year. All farmers know that with 
corn fodder left in shock in the field 
there is always more or less of waste, 
and many have been asking about shred- 
ded fodder. 

Claims are made by some that shred- 
ding the fodder is the best way to save 
the stalks, while others having tried this 
plan sustained heavy loss from the fod- 
der heating and molding. Much depends 
upon the season and the way in which 
the fodder has been cured. It must be 
thoroughly dried out or it will heat and 
mold. The job must not be rushed if the 
weather is unfavorable. Shredded fod- 
der can be more easily stored, and it is 
more palatable to stock, if it is in good 
condition; and the waste portion can be 
used easily for bedding, and when at last 
it reaches the manure pile it is much 
more easily handled than are the reject- 
ed fodder stalks. 

The corn shredder is not found on many 
farms, but as was stated last week, the 
threshing machines are being managed 
so as to do the shredding. 

But our advice to farmers, tf this 
method of saving the fodder is adopted, 
is not to continue the work if the weath- 
er is wet. The shredded fodder must go 
into winter quarters dry. If this part 
of the work is well done, there is no 
questioning the shredded fodder as a 
most valuable winter feed and one that 
can be economically handled. 


He that falls into sin is a man, that 
grieves at it is a saint, that boasteth of 
it is a devil.—Thomas Fuller. 


WEEDS ON THE ROADSIDE. 


This prolific source of weed seeds is too 
often neglected. Farmers, even those 
lacking in thrift, will endeavor to eradi- 
;}cate weedpests from growing crops, but 
;often fail to realize the importance of 
|having a clean roadside. It is possible 
|to grow good grass along the roadside. 
Let a study be made of grasses suitable 
|to your locality and soil conditions that 
| will give a permanent pasture. It would 
| seem as if some of the much advertised 
lawn grasses would be suitable for road- 
side planting. They are most effective in 
choking out many weeds, if care is taken 
lto prevent the weeds getting the mas- 
| tery. Besides furnishing pasturage for 
|calves, being cut for summer use for the 
| horses, grass grown on the roadside gives 
| the farm an appearance of thrift. There 
is no need to buy more land until a farm- 
er has proved to himself that he makes 
|profitable all that he now has, 

A weed on the roadside that is a men- 
jace to every farmer who passes with a 
|team is the cocklebur. We believe that 
{road supervisors should be obligated to 


cut and burn all plants of this weed. It | 


|is ruinous to a clip of wool on sheep driv- 
len along a public highway infested with 
|cockleburs, as the sheep are sure to get 
the most of the burs. Let farmers at the 
institutes this coming season give this 
subject careful consideration. 


'AGRICULTURAL EXHIBIT AT THE 
PAN-AMERICAN. 


(Editorial Correspondence.) 


This exhibit possessed for us large at- 
tractions, but as our plan was “to do” 
|the Pan-American systematically, so that 
| the largest benefit might be derived from 
|the brief time which could be given to 
|the exposition, we did not reach this 
| building until the third day that we had 
|been on the grounds. Our entrance to 
{the exposition was from Elmwood ave- 
| nue and the Agricultural Building was 
| to the east and north of this entrance; 
jhence we visitedother exhibits of inter- 
jest before reaching this building. While 
j}very pleasing, the building is treated 
| with great simplicity from an architect- 
ural standpoint. It has about 75,000 square 
feet of floor space for exposition pur- 
|}poses. To the east of it will be the live 
| stock exhibit. 

On entering the building we were con- 


| scious that we were first going to exam- | 


ine an exhibit from some southern sec- 
tion of America, as the exhibit showed 
the products of a tropical country. A 
sign soon revealed that we were in Nica- 
rauga. The gentleman in charge was 
communicating in Spanish to other visit- 
ors, evidently from his own country, but 
his command of English was so limited 
that he could give us but little informa- 
tion; but we had our eyes and the exhib- 
it was before us. We found a magnifi- 
cent display of the woods of this Central 
American state. They were marvelously 
| beautiful in grain and in the polish of 
which they were susceptible. Coffees, 
dried fruits, spices, nuts were the lead- 
ing products exhibited. 

From this point we went direct to Man- 
itoba. Pains had been taken to show the 
resources of this cold region of the far 
north. The attendant in charge was 
most desirous of giving visitors informa- 
tion. He said that after a residence of a 
number of years in Manitoba he much 
preferred its winters to those of our 
southern climate, and while never suf- 
fering from colds there, he was now 
having one at Buffalo. The fine display 
of Fife wheat, black oats and 20 native 
grasses attested that some things flour- 
ished where some are disposed to think 
is a region of almost perpetual snow. 

Washington state has a display of her 
products of field and wood that interest- 
ed us greatly. The white wheat and oats 
on exhibition were of very fine quality 
and samples of the flaked wheat and oats 
given proved the superior grade of these 
grains. Mr. Paul Land, in charge, was 
|most courteous in his efforts to have vis- 
| itors get all information regarding this 
|magnificent state. While viewing this 
exhibit we thought of our Ella Carpen- 
ter and were much pleased to find views 
of the scenes of which she had given pen 
pictures, 

Wisconsin in her display showed us 
where much of our commercial farm and 
garden seeds were grown. The exhibit 
of this character by the John A. Salzer 
Seed Co. was exceedingly fine. 

The New York agricultural display was 
especially valuable because all grains 
and grasses shown on stalk and in head 
were so well labeled. There was a re- 
markably fine display of both the tame 
and wild grasses. We learned later that 
this careful work was done by the Agri- 
cultural College of the state. There was 
also a table of different varieties of po- 
tatoes shown by different individuals 
that was worthy much study. 

We found Illinois much decorated by 
the grains and corn in many pleasing 
styles. There were two attractive pic- 
tures, one depicting the old-time farm 
home and the other the modern, up-to- 
date farm home. The artist had used in 
their construction garden and field seeds, 
corn husks, dead grass, etc. We were 
compelled to admire the genius which had 
taken such crude material and worked 
out such pleasing effects, for family 
groups, horses, cattle and even the house 
dog and cat were found in these pictures. 

In Missouri we found a very fine dis- 
play of the agricultural resources of the 
|; state. The sack of wheat mentioned in 








| tormer Pan-American notes was attract- 
jing much attention. We were pleased to 
| note the good flour exhibit, as well as the 
| one of cotton. The wool exhibit was 
| among the finest we examined. We found 
|samples of Shropshire wool that were 
| from the flocks of Benj. Bly, 8. F. Hunts- 
|man, Joseph Miller, the Elk Hill Farm, 
|\J. W. Boles and W. R. Turner, L. E. 
|Shattuck and G. B. Bothwell, showed 
|merino wool and the Missouri Agricultur- 


al College some Cotswold. There was an | 


exhibit of mohair by the Standard 


| Ranch. 
| We felt that despite the drouth and the 
|delay attending the making of the ex- 


hibit that Missouri was showing what | 
| she would do at the Louisiana Purchase | 


| Exposition. 

Thus the various exhibits were visited 
| with ever increasing pleasure, and we 
l\left the Agricultural Building - feeling 


possible all other displays and even the 
exposition itself; this building being, as 
it were, the keystone of the nation’s fin- 
ancial greatness, 

QUICK GROWING CROPS. 

Now that good rains have fallen’ in 
many sections of the state it is to be 
hoped that farmers will sow some of the 
quick maturing crops if they have not 
already done so. We feel sure that 
{many who are doubtful regarding such 
| crops would be convinced if they could 
jnave seen the plats of these as we did in 
the grass exhibit as grown by Prof. F. 
Lamson-Scribner at the Pan-American, 
spoken of elsewhere on this page. We 
jurge any of our farmer readers who go 
to this exposition to not fail to see these 
grass plats. There was one of teosinte 
planted after the Fourth of July which 
we saw on the morning of July 2 and 
which was fully 12 inches in height, and 
could then have been used on a pinch for 
green forage. There were also fine 
showings of Early Amber cane, Yellow 
Milo maize and Kaffir corn. The ground 
of course had careful preparation, but 
farmers must not lose sight of this essen- 
tial in the crops now put in. Might not, 
in some instances a good commercial 
fertilizer be profitable this season? We 
know it takes money to secure it, but 
might the cost not be less by insuring a 
crop than to have to spend money for 
feed at high prices? These are all phas- 
es of these late grown crops that must 
have business like attention. 





THE GRASS EXHIBIT. 


At the Pan-American Exposition. 


Far from being the least interesting, in- 
structive and valuable exhibit among 
those seen at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion was one which we almost accidental- 
ly came onto late one evening after we 
had become almost exhausted with the 
day’s sight-seeing and were slowly mak- 
ing our way to a resting place. Just 
east of the United States Building and 
south of the Model Dairy we found a 
series of plats on which the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had growing about 
90 varieties of grasses and forage plants; 
and for an nour or more, forgetting how 
tired we were, we walked among these 
until it got too dark to see clearly. At 
that hour the man in charge of the ex- 
hibit was not there, but later in the week 
we very fortunately met Prof. F. Lam- 
son-Scribner, Agrostologist of the De- 
partment, who very kindly took us to 
the plats and told us what they were 
trying to do, and had thus far succeeded 
in doing. 

We present on this page an engraving of 
a photograph taken July 12; we saw the 
plats a week later, when most of them 
had made a very considerable additional 
growth, as must be evident when we state 
that some of the forage plant plats had 
| been planted about July 1. Among these 
|were Kaffir corn, teosinte, pearl millet 
| sorghum, cow peas, soy beans, velvet 
beans and others. There were the dif- 
ferent clovers, alfalfa, vetches and other 
members of the pulse family, and, of 
course, all the more important pasture 
and hay grasses. 

At the rear of the series, from where 
the photograph was taken is an inter- 
esting set of plats, which, unfortunately, 
is not clearly shown in the engraving. It 
is a collection of sand binders. Plats 
of sand had been prepared and on these 
were growing these unique, and, in their 
way and place, very useful plants. Prof. 
Lamson-Scribner is very much interested 
in these and is hopeful of demonstrating 
their economic character. 

In addition to the large direct value 
this exhibit is to the farmer visitors to 
the Pan-American (many of whom we 
fear do not see it at all) it is an object 
lesson which we hope will be impressed 
on the management of the coming 
World’s Fair at St. Louis in 193. This 
and the work in the Model Dairy are two 
features of the Pan-American that con- 
form to what is said to be the idea 
that will permeate the coming Fair— 
namely, processes rather than products. 
This should be the predominant idea all 
through the agricultural exhibits, but 
if so, preparations should not be much 
longer delayed. As Mr. J. Fred Schlappi, 
Superintendent of Feeds at the Model 
Dairy, suggested in the RURAL WORLD 
of July 31, silos should be built and en- 
silage crops grown this coming season 
for use in the feeding and dairy cow tests 
in 1908. So also should ground for such 
exhibits as the one described above be 
selected as soon as possible, and the 
work of seeding the plats be begun not 








later than the spring of 1902. 


that the products therein displayed made | 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
of insular affairs of t 
|recently, among oth hings, says that 
|pork, bacon and lard. to the value of 
| $233,528 were imported Into the Philippines 
|during 1900. From this statement we 
| find that a new market is being opened 
|up to the American farmer. When the 
|citizens of our new possessions become 
acquainted with ‘our choice bacon and 
| delicious ham it is safe to say that the 
|demand in‘that line will assume propor- 
|tions of ing conaiderdie® revens thereby 


War Department 


| contributing consideraple’ revenue to our 
lagricultural wealth. jad trade should 
grow. . ’ 

STOCK.—The Interiér Department has 
|made arrangements with the cattle in- 
|terests in Oklahoma to the effect that 
|the stockmen who ar@ unable to dispose 
lof their cattle, which are now on the 
| Wichita reservation, at the date of open- 
ing, may remove their cattle to other 
|reservations in the near vicinity. ‘The 
|stockmen claim that it is impossible to 
get their cattle, which is estimaied at 


|about 75,000 head, off the reservation at | 


the opening, and in view of this diificulty 
|/the department has made satisfactory 
arrangements. The cattle, however, will 
{be shipped to market as rapidly as pos- 
| sible, which will reduce the number to 
| about one-half. 

HOT WAVES.—The extreme hot weath- 
ler in the middle west is causing untold 
damage to crops, according to reports 
that come from that section. At the 
present writing the weather is coo] here 
and heavy rainfalls are frequent, a con- 
dition that is not frequent at this season 
of the year in Washington. Speaking of 
the probable shortage of crops resulting 
from the effects of the present unfavor- 
able condition in the west, Secretary 
Wilson says that a failure of this crop 
would be a national calamity. “The ex- 
istence of such a disaster can be gathered 
when I say that the corn crop is the first 
in point of total value in the United 
States. From 1879 to 1900 the total annual 
value of corn, based,on farm price on 
the 1st of December @ach year, has rang- 
ed between  $500,000,000 and $750,000,000. 
Only once has it fallen below the smaller 
number, while five times it has exceeded 
the larger. We supply about 75 per cent 
of the world’s product.” 

IMPROVED MACHINERY.—We have 
often thought that in the contemplation 
of the use of improved miachinery the use 
of these mechanical inventions has been 
‘associated more especially with the 
equipment of factories than their utiliza- 
tion in performing the cultivation of 
crops, etc. As a matter of fact, the farm 
machinery of to-day has kept abreast the 
progress of civilization equally with the 
machinery of the factories. 
ufacturing of woolen and cotton fabrics 
the rude methods of earlier centuries 
have given way to machinery that is al- 
most perfect. On the farm the “man 
with the hoe’ has been superseded by 
the cultivator, that does its work with 
neatness and dispatch. We may say the 
United States stands as the foremost na- 
tion on the globe in the use of improved 
appliances for tilling the soil and har- 
vesting the crops. It has been said -hat 
the mower and reaper now in use save 
annually the labor of 2,000,000 men at har- 
vest time. The self-binding machine is 


| 


tion. An eminent writer in “Forum” 
asks the question, “Could the crops of the 
last ten years have been saved without 
the self-binders?’’ and leads us to con- 
sider its mighty influence as a means of 
harvesting the bread producing cereal of 
the world. In concluding this article we 
cannot enumerate the thousand and one 
improvements that have been invented 
and the use of which facilitates the work 
on the farm to a great extent; but we 
desire to call attention to the threshing 
machine as an example of the gradual 
growth of the machine as the wheat crop 
became too large for primitive methods. 
In the threshing of grain the first method 
known to have been practiced was the 
beating of the grain with sticks. The 
ancient Egyptians and Israelites im- 


This plan gave way to the threshing 


rollers, which was dragged over the 
sheaves of wheat. The primitive imple- 
ment in northern Europe was the flail, 
which was conceded to be an improve- 
ment on previous methods, as in the 
hands of competent workmen it d!i good 
service, although slowly. The flali, con- 
sequently, bid fair to be the popular mode 
of extracting grain, as improvements 
were attended with poor success. How- 
ever, in 1787, Andrew Meikle, a Yankee- 
like Scotch mechanic, produced a ma- 
chine that is essentially the threshing 
machine of to-day, and with its many 
valuable improvements on the original 
machine, stands out boldly as one of the 
most notable triumphs of modern me- 
chanical engineering. If anyone is of 
the opinion that the improvements of 
farm implements have not kept pace with 
inventions in other lines, we challenge 
the correctness of his conclusions, as an 
investigation of the subject will prove 
conclusively to the contrary. That other 
improvements of farm machinery will 
come, as the necessities of the occasion 
demands, is a foregone conclusion. 
8S. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1901. 





toe.—Tennyson. 


The division | 


In the man- | 


atruly wonderful and valuable inven- | 


proved on this method by spreading the | 
sheaves out on the ground and driving) 
oxen to and fro, treading out the grain. | 


He makes no friend who never made a | 


AN ABNORMAL YEAR. 


| Editor RURAL WORLD: The new cen- 
| tury has certainly commenced with a 
|spring and summer such as I have not 
}seen here in the 19 years which I have 
passed in this generally most moderate 
| climate in the Union. An early warm 
janes wet spell clothed our hills with grass 
|before midwinter, so that stock could 
| revel in grass three inches high, and the 
grain covered the ground with its deep 
| Sreen, and the fruit trees began bloom- 
|ine before the usual time. This was fol- 
| lowed by a cold snap in February, which 
played havoc with the almonds and in 
many 
|cots, plums and prunes, and has reduced 
|the general crop of these to a minimum. 
| Still there are orchatds in every sectior 
which have escaped and produce good 
crops, especially in the mountains and 
}on elevated sites. Then, again, there was 
|a warm spell, which coaxed out the 
| grape shoots, only to give them a severe 
| check by a sudden frost. This was re- 
| peated three times, the last frost which 
did any damage occurring May 18, when 
|we thought all danger was passed. 


Pleasant weather prevailed during the 


|greater part of June, but the last three | 


|days of that month brought the hottest 
| weather that I have seen yet—110 to 12 
degrees in the shade. A peculiarity of 
| these extremely. hot days was that they 
|came with north winds, which was as 


| Warm as from an oven, and only lasted | 
So it was in this case, when | 


| three days. 
}it changed again to pleasant days and 
| cool nights; so cool that we had a slight 
| frost on the night of July 3. Yet I have 
never seen such intolerably hot weather 
here as in the east, where the very walls 
seem to spit fire. If the reports are to 
be believed it must have been terrible 
this summer. We do not know sun- 
| strokes or rabid dogs here, and therefore 
| should be content; no floods or tornadoes, 
| So that, all in all, we should be satisfied. 
| The result of all this, as it appears to 
|me now, is the best season for stock. 
| There is a grand hay and grain crop all 
|through the counties north of Tehachpi, 
)in quantity as well as in quality. There 
is about one-third of a crop of almonds, 
|cherries, apricots, plums and prunes, and 
a fair crop of peaches, pears and apples, 
also figs, but hardly a half crop of 
grapes. The phylloxera, of course, has 
much to do with the latter, but prices for 
|grapes and young vines will rule high 
| this fall and partly make up for the loss 
in quantity. Vineyard men are much en- 
|couraged by the lively demand and bet- 
ter prices which prevailed even last year, 
}and a great number of new vineyards on 
| resistant stocks were planted last spring. 
|The reduced crops of other fruits will 
also help to clean up the dried fruits of 
jlast year, especially prunes; and stiffen 
| the prices. Walnuts seem to be a good 
|crop everywhere. 
| These reduced crops also save a great 
|deal of thinning, which would have been 
very difficult on account of the scarcity 
| of labor everywhere. 

The state is progressing fast in immi- 
gration of a desirable kind and in im- 
provements and buildings; especially is 
this the case in San Francisco, and in the 
;country in many sections, where im- 
|mense ranches are subdivided in small 
; tracts and sold to industrious families. 
| The sugar industry is fast developing 
jand giving employment to thousands. 
| Hemp and flax are also cultivated with 
|great success, and it only depends upon 
| the proper machinery for breaking and 
|manufacturing to make them very lucra- 
| tive. As beets need not be stored or pro- 
| tected against the winter, they can be 
|manufactured into sugar much cheaper, 
j}and their tops make excellent stock food, 

In answer to inquiries about wages, re- 
ceived lately, I will say that the wages 
|for farm labor are $1 per day and board, 
jor $1.50 without board. Our factories, 
|fruit driers and canning establishments 
| employ a great many, and employment 
}can easily be had by all who wish to 
| work. GEORGE HUSMANN. 


| Napa, Cal. 


WANTS TO KNOW 


About North Caroiina. 


sledge, a heavy frame mounted on three | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will some- 
one please give through the RURAL 
WORLD information concerning the soil, 
climate, price of real estate and crops 
generally grown in North Carolina (cen- 
tral or west)? Southern California, from 
where I write, is all right for laborers, 
for climate and scenery and the delicious 
fruits grown here in great variety. 
Ranchers here raise some special crop, 
as oranges, apricots, beans, potatoes, 
walnuts or hay and grain. They receive 
good returns for the labor they expend, 
not reckoning the original outlay for 
land and that for annual taxes which re- 
duces their profits. I think the so-called 
ranches here average about 20 acres, ex- 
cept the hay and grain ranches, some of 
which are very extensive. I think of 
returning east, mainly to be where farm- 
ers and farmers’ methods are more like 
what I was used to when a boy. This is 
a country of big things, concerning which 
large stories are told and as your Napa 
County correspondent says, visitors from 
the East say, in the language of the 
Queen of Sheba of old, “the half was not 
told me.” GEO, R. KLINE. 

San Bernardino Co., Cal. 





Hope dries the tear which sorrow weep- 
eth.—T. Ingoldsby. 


sections with the cherries, apri- | 














EXHIBIT OF GRASSES 
On the grounds of the Pan-American 


ment of Agriculture, through the Division of Agrostology. 
Agrostologist, July 12, 1901. 


by F. Lamson-Scribner, 


AND FORAGE PLANTS, 
Exposition by the United States Depart- 
From a phoptograph 








NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It does not 
take long for a farmer to change his 
song about the weather. We had our 
last hard rain July 1, and now, in 25 days 
it has rained but’ one shower. 
this and kept our crop land stirred close 
after the rains. So we are not in as bad 
shape as some who either could not or 
did not get the crust broken in time. A 
week or more ago a neighbor was argu- 
ing that it was better to leave the sur- 
face of cultivated land a little rough than 
to have it all fine and smooth. The boys 
and I went fishing the other afternoon 
and as we passed his cropé @md.saw them 
suffering worse than any others in the 
neighborhood, I called to him and told 
him that his rough work caused it. He 
said, ‘‘No, sir, my ground is a drier sort 
of ground than yours and that is the 
cause of the firing of corn and tobacco.” 
Now his statement was not true and he 
knew it; if one field is drier than the 
other it is mine; but he plowed deeper 
than he pulverized and instead of work- 
ing the surface soil fine at the last cul- 
tivation he “roughed it up so weeds 
won't start so soon.” 

CONTINUOUS CULTIVATION.—In the 
RURAL WORLD, July 17, I mentioned 
16 rows of corn grown in the dry season 
of 1874. A good many years after that 
my two sisters planted an acre of tobac- 
co near the house. My father was fail- 
ing in mind a little from age, and he 
would insist on going over the tobacco 
sometimes as often as twice a week; so 
with cultivator and an old steady horse 
he would run between the rows and the 
girls would follow with hoes and uncover 
leaves from the dirt thrown on them by 
the cultivator. The tobacco was only of 
medium size, yet it gave 1560 pounds 
from the acre and sold at lic per pound, 
or a cent higher than the main crop of 
the farm. I do not think that the crop 
was worked less than 15 times with horse 
and cultivator; this is about 10 times 
more than usual and would take about 
a day and a half with a good hand and 
horse. Considering the fact that the crop 
was at least 300 pounds heavier on ac- 
count of the work, and sold for nearly 
$50 more than the main crop, we think 
that the extra cultivation paid. 

RURAL WORLD readers will think 
that we refer rather often to the tobacco 
crop, but let me say that the same prin- 
ciples underlying the successful growing 
of a tobacco crop will apply as well to 
any other crop. Owing to the tender na- 
ture of the leaves it takes more care in 
cultivation than other crops, and in case 
of drouth it will suffer quicker than any 
other crop grown; so if you closely fol- 
low the methods of the successful tobac- 
co planter, in raising corn or potatoes, 
you need not fear failure. 

ROOT CROPS.—Some years ago we had 
a German hired man who came from near 
a city. He was a great believer in tur- 
nips and carried seed in his pocket, scat- 
tering a few in odd corners at any time 
up to September 1. Very often he would 
pull up a few weeds in a fence corner, 
scratch up the ground with a stick or 
his shoe and drop a few seed; of course 
some failed but we had more turnips that 
year than ever before or since, and we 
think his plan a good one. A good farm- 
er once said to the writer: ‘““‘Where we 
can grow corn and oats and hay and 
fodder so abundantly and so cheaply as 
we can, we do not need to put in much 
time on root crops,” but where early 
drouth has cut the grain and forage 
crops so short as it has this season the 
roots can be made to do as a substitute 
in many cases. Sow turnips up to Sep- 
tember 1. 

THE GRAIN CROP.—As threshing 
goes on the shortage in wheat becomes 
more evident, many crops falling short 
half from the owner’s estimate. My 
wheat usually makes 10@ bushels to 130- 
14 shocks, and I have had 10 bushels 
from 108 shocks, but if my 235 shocks 
make 140 bushels I will be well satisfied. 
On five adjoining 100-acre farms here 
there are 2,000 shocks of oats, each shock 
good for a bushel of grain. Of course 
2,000 bushels of oats would be considered 


We feared | 


la small matter in the west, but it must 


' |be remembered that these farms do not 


|/usually grow more than 300 bushels and 
| this is all fed in the sheaf; this year 1,500 
|bushels will be threshed. Rye is about a 
|usual crop, perhaps a little over an av- 
erage. I helped thresh a small lot the 
|other day where 19 shocks of 14 sheaves 
leach made 18 bushels, and I once grew 67 
shocks of this size on two acres, and 
from 1% bushels of seed, which threshed 
}out 76 bushels of fine rye, but this was 
|the best yield. I ever saw, 

Corn does not promise well. It is now 
}nearing the first of August and there is 
{much small corn yet. We seldom sell 
| mugh corn and at the present time if we 
| had large crops of corn, oats or rye would 
|hesitate about selling a bushel. In spite 
loft all the estimates, government and pri- 
vate, we think that cold weather will 
find a shortage of feed grain and would 
not be surprised to see corn selling at 
70c and oats Sc before next May. 

HAY AND STRAW.—There is more 
hay in Southern Ohio this year than I 
ever saw before and unless shippers come 
in to bale and ship, hay will be low in 
our local markets. One reason for the 
great hay crop is the fact that our farm- 
ers have not found cattle feeding to pay 
very well, and another is that the wet 
May and June caused timothy to make a 
fine growth even where the grass was 
rather thin on the ground. Timothy hay 
is at best a poor feed, and as usually 
made is but little superior to wheat 
straw. 

The livery man, the teamster and even 
the farmer must have something to bal- 
ance up the grain feed, and timothy hay 
is and has been for years the accepted 
rough forage. For its cleanness and its 
convenience I would like to have a ton 
or two as spring feed, but I have not had 
a ton in six years, and get along very 
well on corn fodder and sheaf oats. Last 
year we made clover hay, but this year 
have no clover clean enough to cut. We 
will make a pen 16x16 feet of an old barn 
frame, using the posts, and will make 
it six feet high. Into this pen will go the 
straw of 130 shocks of barley and 4 
shocks of oats; then the rye straw will 
be used to top it out. This will keep as 
well as if it were in a barn. The wheat 
straw will be well stacked and if a baler 
comes near and the straw will net me 
near $4 per ton we will bale and sell it. 
We will cut up every stalk of corn on 
the farm and feed it next winter in the 
lot where the straw pen stands and will 
make a big lot of manure. 

GRAIN YIELDS.—July 26, 6 p m— 
Well, the grain is threshed and the ma- 
chine gone—wheat 147, rye 41, oats 44 and 
barley 68 bushels. The acreage was as 
follows: Wheat, 10 acres; rye, 3% acres; 
oats, 1 acre; barley, 3% acres; but .% 
acres of the barley was cut short more 
than half by grub worms. The yield was 
not quite up to our expectation, but we 
will sow three acres of the barley again 
next year. Prices are, wheat, 65c; rye, 48c; 
oats, 36c; barley, in Cincinnati, 58c per 
bushel. Our small grain crop would sell 
for about $170 to-day, but I think it will 
be worth considerably more money be- 
fore cold weather. 

The weather was fearfully hot and it 
took about eight hours to thresh our 310 
bushels, and this with a No. 1 steam rig 
and 15 hands from among our neighbors, 
as we “change work” in threshing. No 
rain yet and hot winds blow some; we 
note our first damage by drouth to-day, 
but we can stand another week without 
serious loss. c. D. LYON. 

Southern Ohio. 


The exports from the United States 
during the fiscal year ending with this 
month will reach in value, it is estimat- 
ed, $1,500,000,000, the highest mark ever 
recorded for a single year in the history 
of the country’s commerce, and a consid- 
erable increase over the previous year’s 
exports. . 


Do not let weeds go to seed on the 
manure pile or along the fences and’ sug- 
gest to your neighbor that he do like- 
wise. For the land’s sake keep down the 
weeds. 
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The Dairy 


ACCIDENTAL ERRORS. 








An accident happened to the form con- 
taining the dairy page of our July 31 is- 
sue before it went to press, and the tab- 
ular statement of work done in the Model 
Dairy at the Pan-American Exposition 
became somewhat mixed. In the column 
heads at the top of the table, “cost of 
feed” should be over the fifth set of fig- 
ures, and “profit” should be over the last 
one. In the last table giving total re- 
sults, “Value at 25c per Pound’ should 
be over the third set of figures, and “Tc- 
tal Cost of Feed” over the fourth set. 

There is a glaring error in the Ayrshire 
herd milk figures; instead of 1,600 pounds 
of milk, it should have been 16,000 and 
some hundreds pounds of milk. 


THEY WANT OUR COWS. 





The long drouth that has been pre- 
vailing in Missouri has put the farmers 
in a very serious condition with respect 
to water and feed for stock. COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD of St. Louis says that 
many farmers are selling off their stock 
at great sacrifice. It would be profitable 
for speculators to purchase dairy stock 
there now and ship to this state.—Ranch 
and Range. 

Missouri has for a number of years 
been supplying other states with cows to 
too great an extent for the proper de- 
velopment of her dairy industry, and this 
season’s drouth has, we fear, still fur- 
ther depleted our dairy herds. But con- 
ditions have now been so improved by 
recent rains that we trust the selling of 
dairy cows has been checked. There is 
room and need in Missouri for three 
times the number of cows of the quality 
fit for dairy purposes that we now have; 
so we hope those who want to buy good 
dairy cows will not come to Missouri and 
tempt our farmers to sell the class of 
stock they are themselves in need of. 


THE JULY BUTTER EXHIBIT. 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I herewith 
enclose you the scorings for the butter 
in the July exhibit here. The scorings for 
the cheese are now in the hands of the 
printer, and will be ready in a few days. 
The judges who scored the butter for the 
July exhibit were as follows: 

A. H. Barber, Chicago, Ill. 

W. I. White, Boston, Mass. 

H. G. Nivin, Montreal, Can. 

Mr. Barber expressed himself severai 
times as surprised at the high uniform 
quality of the butter. Our next exhibit 
takes place in September; the judging 
at that time will be done by: 

S. Edward Davis, Elgin, Ill. 

W. T. Derbyshire, Brookville, Ont. 

W. T. Leonard, Norwood, N. Y. 

Yours very truly, W. W. HALL, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Act. Supt. 


MISSOURI BUTTER. 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 





From the data furnished us by Asst. 
Supt. Hall as noted in his letter on this 
page, we learn that New ‘York had 43 
packages of butter in the exhibit; Min: 
nesota, 40; New Hampshire, 37; Wiscon- 
sin, 19; Canada, 16; Missouri, 14; Connect- 
icut, 14; Michigan, 11; Pennsylvania, 54; 
North Dakota, 8; Ohio, 7; Iowa, 6; Mas- 
sachusetts, 5; Vermont, 5; Indiana, II- 
linois and South Dakota, one each; mak- 
ing a total of 236 packages. 

Of these Missouri had 14, being exceed- 
ed in number of packages by New York, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Wisconsin 
and Canada. 

Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Iowa and 
Missouri were the only state west of the 
Mississippi River that were represented, 
and of these only Minnesota exceeded 
Missouri in number of packages exhib- 
ited. And what is more to the point, 
not a single Mississippi Valley state, not 
even the “bread and butter” state of 
Minnesota, with her 40 packages, got as 
high a score as did Missouri. H. C. Good- 
rich of Calhoun, Mo., vice-president of the 
Missouri Dairy Association, and reader 
of the RURAL WORLD, had a package 
of dairy butter in the exhibit that scored 
97.25. There were but six other packages 
out of the 236 that got a higher or as 
high a score. New York, among her 43 
packages, had three that scored, respec- 
tively, 97.50, 97.75 and 97.75. New Hamp- 
shire had three packages among 37 that 
scored, respectively, 97.50, 97.50 and 97.75. 
New Hampshire had three 97 packages, 
New York two and Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts one each. 

Missouri’s highest score on creamery 
butter was 96, on a package fiom the 
Holden, Mo., creamery. The lowest score 
on Missouri butter was 90.25, while the 
lowest of all was 87.25. So, while Mis- 
souri’s highest score was only one-half 
point below the highest of all, her lowest 
was three points above the lowest of all. 

Is not this pretty good proof that the 
RURAL WORLD is correct when it says 
what it has been saying for lo! these 
many years, that as good butter can be 
made in Missouri as in any state in the 
Union, and that all that is needed to make 
this a great dairy state was substantial 
encouragement by the institutions whose 
duty it is to assist in the development of 
the state’s resources? 

Butter in this July exhibit was sent by 
John Patterson, Kirksville, Adair Co., 
N. E. Mo.; L. E. Shattuck, Stanberry, 
Gentry Co., N. W. Mo.; Cosby, Mo., 
Creamery, Andrew Co., N. W. Mo.; Gar- 
den City, Mo., Creamery, Cass Co., S. W. 
Mo.; Holden, Mo., Creamery, Johnson 
Co., 8S. W. Mo.; Corder, Mo., Creamery, 
Lafayette Co., S. W. Co., and H. C. Good- 
rich, Calhoun, Henry Co., 8S. W. Mo., all 
RURAL WORLD readers. Thus widely 
different sections of the state were rep- 
resented, showing that the state as a 
whole is well adopted to dairying. 

We hope the butter makers of the state 
will keep up the good work and make a 
good exhibit at the Pan-American in 
September. 


While studying feeds and breeding do 
not forget the study of dairy form. Con- 
firmation goes a long way in the selec- 
tion of the calf, and the heifer not having 
the true dairy type is scarcely worth 
keeping to maturity. 


Calves 
That 
Scour 





Get run down, even if 
they do not die. Hood 
Farm Calf Scour Cure 
and Digestive Powder, 
used in connection, cure 
scours promptly; keep 
calves from shrinking. 


81 and $250. Sent to any rail- 
road express int in U. 8. 
25e. extra. ©. I. Hoop & Co.,‘ 
Lowell, Mass. 











THE MODEL DAIRY FIGURES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We are tak- 
ing special care in preparing these dairy 
tables to have them absolutely, correct in 
every respect. After the work is com- 
piled, the figures are verified and certified 
by Mr. Van Alstyne, who has charge 
of the work at the Model Dairy. We 
have succeeded in formulating a plan 
whereby we can complete this work and 
mail it on Saturday to the publication of 
farm and dairy journals. The great 
number of letters and personal calls that 
we have received from farmers and ag- 
ricultural journalists from different states 
is proof sufficient that it is appreciated. 
Such an extensive record comprising so 
many breeds of cattle extending over such 
a long period of time, was never before 
undertaken, and the results must be of 
very great and lasting benefit to tuose 
who follow them through. The agricul- 
tural departments of the Exposition go to 
make up the largest and most important 
part of the Exposition. This is properly 
so because more than half of the Amer- 
ican people live in the country and are di- 
rectly imterested in agricultural mat- 
ters, while practically all the rest of the 
population are indirectly interested, be- 
cause the prosperity of the country de- 
pends primarily upon the farmer and the 
farms. 

It should be remembered in connection 
with these dairy reports, that figures 
alone cannot tell the whole story, and 
that contingencies are continually aris- 
ing that affect the cows detrimentally. Of 
course, the old question of breeding qual- 
ities should also be considered, as this is 
a question that probably never will be 
satisfactorily settled and only can be de- 
cided according to individual circumstan- 
ces, which must necessarily have an im- 
portant influence on all farm work. 

The manner in which this work is being 
conducted and given to the public free 
of charge is an illustration of the man- 
ner in which Mr. Converse has managed 
the whole agricultural end of the Expo- 


sition. HERRERT SHEARER. 
Bazaar Building, Pan-American Expo- 
sition. 





IN THE IOWA DAIRY DISTRICT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
returned from a 10 weeks’ tour in the 
dairy districts of Western Iowa, and Il 
thought your readers might be interested 
in knowing something of the situation 
there. Dairying is a comparatively new 
business in these districts, but the ad- 
vancement made during the past two 
years has been very great and the new 
methods adopted in running creameries 
are a great encouragement and an incen- 
tive to the increase of the business. Near- 
ly all the creameries have adopted the 
hand separator system, some wholly and 
others only partially, but gradually work- 
ing into and encouraging it. 

The Denison Branch of the Fairmount 
Creamery Company receives only separ- 
ator cream and draws its supplies from 
a radius of 25 miles. It has been aver- 
aging 3,000 pounds of butter per day, al- 
though the continued drouth and hot 
weather has reduced the amount to 2,- 
600 pounds per day. Under the old sys- 
tem this result would be impossible with- 
out a series of skimming stations, which 
is not necessary under present conditions. 
The Denison Branch gets the highest price 
for its butter, and has a larger demand 
than it can supply. 

The cream is collected by well-arranged 
routes, and the price paid has been from 
15 to 17 cents per pound of butter fat dur- 
ing the past three months, with a collect- 
ing fee. The De Laval Baby separators 
are largely used, although there are oth- 
ers of various makes. 

The saving in the cost of butter by the 
farm separator system is estimated at 
between four and five cents per pound, 
besides other advantages which cannot 
be reckoned in money value. 

This profit is shared by the farmer and 
also makes the creamery a financial suc 
cess. 

I was surprised to find the average re- 
turns per cow to be under $3 per month; 
but the reason I think lies in the fact 
that beef breeds are generally kept so as 
to make a dual purpose cow. Very littie 
testing of the cows is practiced, to find 
out the profitable and unprofitable ones, 
which could be done with advantage. 

While the drouth has somewhat injured 
the corn crop, yet I think there will be 
an average crop. Small grain is good and 
straw very fine and the hay crop was 
never better; so the farmers are in good 
shape for carrying on the dairy business. 
A large proportion of the corn will be cut 
up and will be fed in the fodder through 
the cow instead of through the hog, and 
the calves and pigs will get the benefit 
of the sweet, warm and fresh skim milk 
on those farms where the hand separator 
is used, which will make a good profit of 
itself. The feeding value of this kind of 
skim milk at the present price of corn is 
about 30 cents per hundred pounds. 

The cream is purchased by the Bab- 
cock test, as is also the milk in those 
creameries that receive it, and I find 
much greater satisfaction with the cream 
than with the milk patrons. 

I wish some large and influential cream- 
ery firm would come into Missouri and 
establish some creameries on the lines 
of the Fairmount Creamery Co.’s branch 
at Denison, with the advantages which 
are natural to the state, it would un- 
doubtedly be successful. 

ROBT. H. PETHEBRIDGE. 





BUILDING AND FILLING A SILO. 





The main thing in building any silo, 
either of staves or boards, is to secure 
timber that is free from rotten knots 
and decayed centers. Select good lum- 
ber, and have it cut from comparatively 
old, well-matured trees. If well seasoncd 
timber there will be little likelihood of 
the structure warping and drawing in 
summer when empty. 

As a foundation for the sill make an 
excavation fully three feet in depth and 
at least two feet wider than the silo 
walls. Fill this excavation with small 
stones, and mix enough good cement with 
them to make it solid and firm. Then top 
over with a mixture of one part cement 
to two parts clean, coarse sand. On this 
foundation the frame can be built. Such 
a flooring will be permanent and not give 
way until several structures have rotted 
and tumbled down. With good staves or 
lumber fitted and matched snugly to- 
gether the silo will be well built and air- 
tight. The inside of the silo should be 
painted with hot gas tar and the outside 
with metallic paint. The roof should be 
made double, with roofing paper spread 
between the walls and painted with gra- 
phite paint. In this way the silo would 
shed water and prove practically as tight 
as needed. Tarring the inside of the silo 
not only helps to exclude air and moist- 





ure, but it prevents rotting of the wood 
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Shorthorn ......... 16,839.3 663.65 $165.92 
Holstein 722.34 180.55 
Ayrshire 736.48 184.21 
Jersey ...... 717.06 179.29 
Guernsey \ 753.31 188.40 
Brown Swiss ..... 16,598.5 681.68 170.38 
Red Polls ......... 15,418.3 696.52 174,12 
Polled Jerseys ...10,662.7 560.76 140.12 
Dutch Belted ....12,214.9 469.07 107.40 
French Canadian.13,255.7 581.70 145.51 





THE WEEK ENDING 


THE WEEK’S WORK IN THE MODEL DAIRY 





At the Pan-American BPxposition, for the Week Ending July 2, 1901. 
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SHORTHORNS. 
14th Princess of Thule..... 204.7 4.1 9.87 $2.47 21 22 78 1.21 $1.26 
DOE: Ticicioce senseccences 100.1 3.8 7.15 1.79 2 8.12 7 1.04 -% 
Migs Molly .....ccccseccccces 2400.5 8.8 10.75 2.69 .21 22 7 1.21 1.48 
Queen Bess ......ccceccseece 218.3 3.7 9.50 2.38 -21 21 72 1.14 1.24 
Rowe Third ......ceccoccccees 229.8 3.6 9.73 2.43 2 #8 .7 1.19 1.44 
ED ceccecss.. chbensveghee 1,063.4 Py 47.00 $11.76 1.06 97 3.76 6.79 $5.97 
HOLSTEIN. 
WR Kiccanaccccge  sepeyestes 230.0 3.4 11.20 2.80 ae... a -79 1.11 $1.69 
Tiddy Abberkirk ........... Bl. 3.4 10.04 2.51 13 >. 2. 2 1.40 
Inka Mercedes .......-++-+++- 240.9 3.5 9.91 2.48 13 8.19 79 111 1.37 
Hulda Wayne Aggie ....... 248.5 3.4 9.94 [-. 2.2 72 1 1.38 
Beauty of Norval..........- 268.6 3.5 11.06 2.77 Se |) 79 1.12 1.6 
TRUER scccvoccese cpspecdes 1,289.1 52.15 $13.06 .66 % 3.9% 5.56 $7.49 
AYRSHIRD. 
Kirsty Wallace .........++.- 232.3 3.5 9.56 $2.39 20 = =«.14 65 -99 $1.40 
Lady FIOra ........scccereee 219.6 3.6 9.30 2.33 .0 «14 65 .99 1.34 
GE cicnensss evcovecgidénes 236.2 3.8 10.56 2.64 20 8 =«.14 65 -99 1.65 
Alice Second ......... occbese 190.3 4.3 9.62 2.41 20 8.14 65 9 1.42 
DORE ..ccostvensed. svgesonacnyst 210.0 4.1 10.12 2.58 .20 16 65 99 1.54 
Bete  icsrcssen | sreccosect 1,088.4 49.16 $12.30 1.00 7 3.2 4.95 $7.35 
JERSEY. 
GUBET ccvccccdicaccs covvecees 205.5 4.55 11.00 $2.75 -2 «414 -7 1.11 $1.64 
Primrose Paiks .........-+++ 183.0 5.4 11.62 2.91 -20 14 -70 =—-1,.04 1.87 
Queen May ......sscccesseees 213.1 4.6 11.55 2.88 -21 °' 15 4 1.00 1.38 
PROMI icc cases cévcscesesode 198.6 4.1 9.57 2.39 @ .20 15 58 -98 1.46 
BOBBY cccccccce covcecccooscce 211.8 4.3 10.71 2.68 -20 15 -6 1.00 1.68 
DOGMA vcsdcctccce cscesess 1,012.0 ... 654.43 $13.61 1.01 .73 3.34 5.08 $8.56 
GUERNSEY. 
VORIA .ccccccsses 4.3 9.76 $2.44 . Pak oe -87 = $1.57 
Cassiopia . 4.1 11.54 2.89 ar is aie 72 861.6 1.84 
Mary Marshall .....-+..+..+ 209.7 6.2 12.82 3.21 17 ~~=«.16 -% -1,08 2.13 
Medora Fern .......sseeeres 184.1 4.5 9.74 2.44 17 16 54 87 1.58 
Procris of Paxtang ........ 202.1 4.4 10.46 2.62 17 .16 -8 1.01 1.61 
POCA’ ciccices | covdveveces 1,028.4 -»» 64.82 $13.60 .85 + .80 3.23 4.88 $8.73 
BROWN SWISS. 
EMG cccccccese covce Coscceee 232.7 3.4 9.30 2.33 > | ee; i ee | eS 
WUROGER csiccacede ‘Sededecssecse 237.4 3.2 8.93 2.23 17 6.20) «0.65 —s«d12.0 1,21 
TUISR cvcccciccess seoscdcvescee 244.3 3.8 10.92 2.78 17 «+200 «.72s—s«d1.08 1.64 
BONS Tanccccscces cocccccccses 221.1 3.9 10.19 2.55 er 62 97 1.58 
Hope of Minnesota ........ 232.2 3.6 9.83 2.46 17 12 -62 91 1.5% 
Totals 5 .90 3.33 5.08 $7.22 
Tryste a 54 82 «$1.33 
Easter x A 7 17 ll 58 -86 1.33 
May Flower .......scecsesees 22.1 4.15 10.99 2.7% .18 ll -0 -89 1.86 
GAGE. cc ccccessacs.-ddondsiseer 230.5 3.8 10.30 2.68 .17 ll 59 87 1.71 
WRCR  cvccccccccss cdncesoococes 184.0 4.2 9.09 2.27 2. 57 85 1.42 
TOCRIS cvcccveccce secsoves 1,088.2 47.74 $11.94 .86 .65 2.88 4.29 $7.65 
POLLED JERSEYS. 
PRYING .cccoscccse * cocrescces 162.7 4.25 8.13 $2.08 4 2 51 -7%6 = $1.27 
Prides Favorite ..........+++ 178.4 4.4 9.23 2.31 14 ll 52 77 1.34 
QUOON ncccccccccece cocccccccses 147.5 6.0 10.41 20 .4~ «1 61 -76 1.84 
Justina ........- 4.2 4.62 1.16 14 ll ll 36 80 
GOB Kecericcsccdesess 4.3 11.38 306 6 1 87 1.98 
Totals 2.00000 socccevecece 807.2 43.77 $10.95 .72 .67 2.28 3.62 $7.43 
DUTCH BELTED. 
AIBEPER cccscecedcs cocccceses 147.8 «3.2 6.54 $1.30 .16 .16 .44 -% $ .64 
Mandeline .......6. sessceses 214.5 3.5 8.83 2.21 .16 .16 .€9 1.00 1.21 
Belle of Warwick........... 232.8 4.1 11.22 2.81 15 16 67 -98 1.8 
Merletta ..ccccccccce covccceces 178.4 3.0 6.29 1.57 1516 63 -94 8 
Holland Creamery ......... 201.7 3.2 7.59 1.90 14 -16 -65 -% 35 
Totals ...cccccccs socccece 974.7 39.47 $%88 .74 .80 3.08 4.62 $5.26 
FRENCH-CANADIAN. 
Ldena FIOry. ....ccccccocccces 214.8 4.2 10.61 $2.6 13 «13 52 738 «$1.87 
RROWGR accccises coccesecccese 172.5 4.65 9.43 2.36 6.1818 51 7 1.59 
Denise Champione ......... 205.9 3.9 9.44 2.36 13 m3 52 -78 1.58 
EAM, .cscisssccves  cectesecesoes 186.0 38.75 8.20 2.05 13 86. 51 7 1.28 
La Bouchette ...........++6+ 155.9 3.65 6.69 1.67 13 13 43 69 93 
BOCA: .vcccciccs  Sevebives 935.1 44.37 $11.09 6 .6 2.49 3.79 $7.30 


REPORT OF THE MODEL DAIRY ATTHE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
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$13.82 $12.95 $48.77 $75.57 $ 90.35 
12.51 13.77 46.82 72.90 107.65 
13.27 12.42 42.89 68.58 115.63 
11.96 12.26 42.23 66.45 112.84 
16.14 10.34 41.00 67.74 120.67 
19.50 10.23 44.82 74.55 9.84 
12.98 11.76 43.75 68.51 105.61 
15.67 8.22 29.30 53.09 87.03 
13.36 9.81 39.78 62.93 54.47 
11.39 12.01 35.64 59.04 86.37 








and destroys insects that live in many 
woods, 

In filling ‘the silo the cdrn should be 
cut at the glazing period. The cutting 
and filling should then be carried on as| 
rapidly as possible so that the best of the | 
crop will not get tog old before it can} 
be harvested. The corn for the silo| 
should be planted in rows about three | 
feet apart and one foot apart in-the row. 
If properly planted and replanted early 
enough every stalk should reach a good | 
size and produce an ear. The silo} 
should be filled as soon as possible after | 
the corn has reached the proper stage, | 
and then if handled rightly not a pound | 
of it should be wasted. A good deal of 
the waste in the silo comes from care- 
lessness. The rain, moisture and air 
must be excluded from the silo, but freez- 
ing and thawing should not injure the en- 
silage in winter or spring. Good ensilage 
should be as nourishing and palatable in 
the spring as in the early part of winter. 
—James S. Wilson in Michigan Farmer. 


WHICH RETURNS THE MOST 
VALUE? 

“The Ranch and Range’ of Seattle, 
Wash., tells in a recent issue of a cor- 
respondent who defends the use of the 
“tin-can separator” on the ground that 
the centrifugal machine costs more than 
it is worth. Then referring to Prof. Spill- 
man’s statement to the effect that the 
centrifugal machine costs more than it 
ought, which he says is due to patents 
held by the manufacturers, it says: 

The conclusion is, it seems to us de- 
fective. In the manufacture of the better 
class of centrifugal separators sold to- 
day the finest quality of material only, 
and the highest skilled labor are em- 
pioyed. The purchaser, if he wants a 
good machine, and one that will accomp- 
lish the results desired, must expect to 
pay well for it. People who are always 
looking for cheap things usually get 
them. They are the people who never buy 
a Studebaker wagon or an Oliver plow, 
or standard-make goods of any descrip- 
tion. Pot metal shotguns and $11.99 gas- 
pipe bicycles are made for the fellows 
who think that articles containing first- 














class material, carefully made by me- 





chanics who demand a reasonable sum 
for a day’s wages, are too high priced. 
It is possibly true that when the patents 
expire the competition in the manufacture 
of these goods will compel the price to 
go down somewhat, but we hold that the 
inventor is entitled to a premium for his 
genius in producing such a machine as 
the centrifugal separator. Dr. Babcock, 
who gave to the world the Babcock sep- 
arator, is one of the shining few who 
have made an invention without patent- 
ing it. If he had done so, and had ex- 
acted a few cents’ royalty from each pur- 
chaser, no one would have begrudged him 
the fortune that he would have thus re- 
ceived. 

The centrifugal machines that are sold 
to-day are as a rule built with the great- 
est care, and every effort is exerted to 
make them as near perfection as pos- 
sible. It is not a question of argument 
as to whether they are worth the money 
asked for them. There is no question 
about that. People who use them rightly 
invariably make a good profit on the in- 
vestment, and would not do without 
them. 

This correspondent, moreover, does not 
see the inconsistency of purchasing a 
tin-can separator for $10 or $15, upon 
which there is no patent, when any tin- 
ner will make a duplicate for $2 to $4. 


MILK AND BUTTER POINTS. 





Every dairyman should make it a rule 
to raise his best heifer calves from his 
best cows, in order to keep up his dairy 
herd. 

Bad water will make bad milk, no 
matter what the food may be, and bad 
milk will make bad butter, no matter 
what the handling may be, says the “‘N. 
Y. Farmer.” 

Milk will take up moisture and impuri- 
ties from the surrounding air when its 
temperature is allowed to fall below that 
of the room in which it is kept. 

The quality of the milk depends first on 
the cows which produce it, second upon 
the food and care of the animals, and 
third on the management of the milk 
after it has been produced. 

When cream is once ripened, it should 
be churned without delay. The more it 
sours, the more it deteriorates. 


GOOD ROADS AND CREAMERIES. 





The question of good roads in any 
farming community is all important, but 
it is relatively much more important in 
a country in which live stock is kept 
numerously, and especially in which 
dairying is conducted on the creamery 
or cheese plan, writes Prof. Thos. Shaw 
in “The Farmer.” The difference to the 
parties who have to draw the milk is 
very great at certain seasons of the year. 
The grain grower wants good roads more 
than at any other time in the year when 
he draws away his grain, and that is 
usually in the autumn. In the autumn the 
roads are usually good. But the grower 
of dairy stock wants good roads all the 
year if his milk is to go to the factory. 
In a locality without gravel it will be 
difficult indeed for him to get such roads 
at certain seasons. What can’t be mend- 
ed at such seasons will have to be borne. 
But where gravel is within a reasonable 
distance it is different. It may be asked 
what is a reasonable distance? There 
may be much difference of opinion in re- 
gard to that, but we will venture the 
statement, within three miles of the ex- 
treme limit where it is to be laid down; 
of course the closer the better. When it 
has to be drawn further than the dis- 
ance named, the time spent in hauling 
is considerable. But there may be situ- 
ations when it would pay to draw the 
gravel even further. It is well to have 
the road well rounded up before the 
gravel is applied, so that the gravel will 
not sink down where it will render but 
little service. When gravel can thus be 
obtained and of good quality, parties 
should not grudge drawing it. It would 
pay the farmers well to give two or three 
days with their teams at certain seasons 
of the year in order that they may have 
better roads. By the above statement it 
is meant that they should give such time 
over and above what they are required 
to do by law. 


THE DAIRYMAN’S FINISHING 
TOUCHES. 





The scrupulous neatness shown in the 
care of cows; the cleanliness of the stalls 
and the milk vessels; the practice of 
milking with clean, dry hands, and dis- 
carding the first streams drawn from 
each teat; the removal of milk from the 
stable to a clean milk room for weigh- 
ing, straining and aeration as soon as it 
is drawn; keeping the milk at a low tem- 
perature in summer, and ensuring care- 
ful delivery of the milk or cream in fine 
condition at the factory; careful attention 
to the comfort of the cow in summer as 
well as in winter; to the quality, quanti- 
ay and composition of the cow’s feed and 
the water supply; forethought and prep- 
aration for an abundant supply of pasture 
or soiling crops, such as will keep up the 
milk flow summer and winter without 
interruption during the entire period of 
lactation—these are some of the finishing 
touches which distinguish the work of a 
dairyman from that of a cow keeper— 
the practice of the thoroughbred from 
that of the scrub dairyman, says the 
“Dairy and Creamery.”’ A well-kept 
horse and an attractive wagon and har- 
ness; a neat, intelligent, and obliging de- 
livery man, shining cans and measures; 
sterilized, sweet-smelling, well-filled 
bottles, with the intelligent care of the 
milk from cow to customer, are some of 
the finishing touches that build up & re- 
tail milk trade at paying prices and dis- 
tinguish a thoroughbred dairyman from 
a scrub cow keeper and milk peddler. In 
every branch of dairy work the profit and 
satisfaction are realized from careful at- 
tention to the finishing touches.—Dairy 
and Creamery. 


CARING FOR THE CALF. 





As soon as it has strength enough to 
show playfulness, the calf ought to be let 
out into the sunshine every day. 

Nail up a small box in its pen and throw 
a handful of feed into it every time its 
mother is fed. It will soon learn to look 
for it, says “‘N. Y. Farmer.” 

If it gets the scours, boil its milk a few 
times. 

See that it always has hay or grass 
within its reach. 

Muzzle the caif before you turn it in 
with the cows, for that old saying about 
the “‘ounce of prevention” is just as true 
in 1901 as ever before. 

Fasten a large harness snap up about 
the height of a pail on the inside of the 
calf pen. Snap this onto the bail when 
the calf is fed, aud let her bunt. 

When the weather begins to get hot, 
give the calf a drink of cool water at 
noon. 

If it can have a pasture by itself, it will 
do better than if turned in with the cows. 
Keep the calf growing. The faster, the 
better. Nothing but a good calf will 
make a good cow or a good beef. 

Now, because beef and butter are high, 
don’t go to raising two calves on one 
cow’s milk. 

Ground oats are good for calves, and 
should be fed dry. 

Salt should be supplied. 

Skim milk is better than whole milk. 
The paunch ought to be well developed. 
Don’t be afraid of a pot-bellied calf. 
Keep the calf’s quarters clean. A good 
dry bed is essential. 





Milking should be done as rapidly as 
possible, care being taken to not hurt or 
irritate the cow, and to milk her clean. 
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INT SAVES MONEY. 

tects your property and improves its 

appearance. 
painted last longer ; without protection from 
weather and sun they will soon decay. 

In painting, labor is two thirds of the 
It is a waste of money to put any- 
thing but the best paint on your buildings. 

The best paint is Pure White Lead (see 


It 


to- 


Buildings kept well 


which are genuine) and Pure 
This will protect your build- 


ings longer and better than any other 


material. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent fres 


Nelda! Lead Ce. too Willies Strat, New York. 








| The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the Greatest and Gest of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excells that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 


} - Now is the time to subseribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 


It is DEMOCRATIC 


in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


| tie and world-distant facts. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 


104 papers a year. 
dress all orders to 


It is printed every Monday and Thursday. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 
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Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING Co,, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 
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The dairyman must be kind and gentle 
if successful; a loss of temper means a 
loss of money. 





Big Bargain 
In Railway 
Travel 


Only one fare plus $2 for a 
round-trip ticket to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

July 2 and 16, August 6 and 20, 
September 3 and 17. 


Through tourist sleepers 
and chair cars. 
Personally conducted excursions. 


See California’s citrus groves, 
oil wells, ranches, vineyards, 
big trees and mines. 





PAGE Fence results unless you use The PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 














Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona ‘7 


en route. 


Santa Fe 


Address Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Chicago 





BEFORE BUYINC PIPE 
write us for manufacturers prices, state quantity 
and size wanted. We save you money. 

RON WORKS, 
782 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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% = to milk 
prior to 
using 3¢ 
eents worth Shoo-Fly. Had it been 
used earlier she would not have lost milk 
and flesh to the amount of $14. Rims — 
to 


or beast. 
Thousand» have duplicated 10 gallons seven co: 
If your dealer does not keep it, seud us $1 
double tube sprayer and enough Shoo- Fl. 

or send 25c for liquid. Cash returned if cows 














‘ALLIGATOR BOX PRESS 


Ciroulars Free. 


» I Williams Street, Dwight, Mis. 








Your Water Supply 


can be utilized to raise itself t 


Wagan’ 





COMPANY, 
126 Liberty St., New York» 
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money for good people. 


a quick and dire cure for consti: 
nia, sick h nervous d. 

ive and nervous system, 
and sure in résults. 





Are You Making 


Here’s a Chance to Make More. 


You can work for us and make a better salary than any other man in your county. We are 
engaging special representatives in every county in the United States, to handle our two great 
remedies. We must have active, wide-awake men a:d women at once and are willing to pay 
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Money ? 


Our remedies are without exception, the best sellers on the mar- 


et. You sell them on a positive guarantee. 


ERYO-VT 


tion, biliousness, insom- 
and all disorders of the 
Easy to take 


form. to 


Don’t Delay. Send at once and secure the Special Agency for your territory. 
Terms to agents free on request. Sample Nervo-Vital postpaid for 2c stamps. 


Modern Remedy Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


We refer to Kewanee National Bank as to our responsibility. 
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It goes to the root of 
the trouble and destroys 
The ber capa . Medicine” 
great 
known to Sandia) Gclones. 
Everyone who uses it is loud in 
its praises. 
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Horticulture 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 





SAVING TREES.—Some valuable pear 
trees set out last spring are about dying. 
Two cans of water are poured on and left 
soak slowly in the ground. When the 
soll is dried off a little, the sufface is 
made mellow and thickly mulched. In 
this way I expect to keep the trees alive. 
I also wash the trunks to keep the sun 
from burning the bark. 

July 27 was the hottest day here; the 
mercury registered 118 degrees in the 
shade. Yesterday a little rain refreshed 
things, but it is warm again. Now, at 10 


a. m., it is % degrees. 
THE HORTICULTURISTS TROU- 
BLES.—Strawberries were but half a 


Raspberries all dried up on the 
I have been cutting out the bear- 


crop. 
canes. 


ing wood and it is loaded with fruit, In- | 


stead of shipping crates of the Cumber- 
jands and Cardinals, we never got a 
mess of either variety. Blackberries 
nearly all dried ‘up. Early peaches and 
plums were destroyed by birds and in- 
sects. Strawberry beds will soon be 
brown if it doesn’t rain. Grapes still look 
well, except in my vineyard, where the 


fire swept through like a beasom of de- 
struction. I believe the vines are also 
killed. The later peaches still seem to 
hold out, as also the few pears, but they, 


too, must succumb if this heat and | south. 

drought continue a while longer. While | Excelsior, an extremely early variety, 
I write here in the shade at 2 p. m. the |is very similar to its parent, the Hoff- 
mercury stands at 111 degrees, and but }man, but far more productive. Like 


for an occasional breeze it would be al- 
miost insufferable. What have we done 
left undone that this infliction rests 
upon us? God sends rain upon the just 
and the unjust alike, but seems to have 
forsaken us all in this time. The general 
farmer is suffering greatly. Three such 
droughts have I experienced in my life- 
time, but none commenced so early in the 
season as this. By carrying water I am 
trying to save some trees that were set 
out last spring. which would have per- 
ished ere this without this help. At dawn 
ef day and away into the night is when 
I do a little work, but in the middle of 
the day it is too much for me. 


or 


EARLY (1901) PEACHES AT BLUFr- | 


‘TON.—The Victor was ripe July 1 on a 
small tree in the nursery. 
small, white and a clingstone. The qual- 
ity is not up to the mark. The Amsden 
family ripened the first half of July. 
These peaches were without rot, and the 
quality above the ordinary. I had to 
gather them before they were soft on ac- 
count of the birds and insects. They kept 
unusually well in a cool room, and the 
flavor was good. 

SNEED.—This is the first time this va- 
riety fruited here. The peaches were on 
buds in the nursery row, set in 1899. In 
this we have something valuable. This 
peach is medium in size, oval in shape, 
color a yellow ground covered with red. 
The flesh is yellow and of good flavor. 
This is a free stone. These peaches were 
gathered July 2. If this is correct I 
have the true Sneed. 

Other new varieties are being watched 
with considerable interest. Of course, 
they will not attain their full size on ac- 
count of the heat and drought. It sur- 
prises me to see them hold up as they 
do. 

The strawberry crop is past and gone. 
All the older varieties did as well as 
could» be expected. Of the newer. ones, 
Excelsior again proved to be one of the 
leading early ones, but Johnson's Early 
is as early, as large and of better quality. 
This berry is very productive and the 
vine makes plants freely. It is standing 
the severe weather better than most va- 
rieties. Whether we will have any live 
plants of any variety left in a month 
from now time will tell. It looks blue 
now. 

THE ELLIS PERSIMMON.—I have not 
seen the fruit of this variety, but I am 
told that it is medium in size, of good 
quality, and that 9 per cent of the fruit 
is seedless. If this is so, we have a good 
thing in it. Even if the fruit is not quite 
what is claimed for it, the tree is worth 
growing as an ornament. The leaves are 
ten inches long and five wide, and heavy 
and glossy as an India rubber leaf. This 
and the Callaway seedless are the two 
upon which my hopes are centered. One 
can now tell how many seeds a persim- 
mon has by cutting it in two crosswise. 
A seedling tree bore here last season the 
fruit of which had but two and three 
seeds. On examination I find the same 
this year. Even this is a gain on the very 
seedy ones. A couple of my best flavored 
ones are too full of seeds to be desirable. 
The new ones I have grafted on bearing 
trees may soon fruit here. I have also a 
number grafted on young trees an inch 
in diameter. Some of these will be re- 
moved, but a few will be left in the 
clump where they came up seedlings. It 
is said to be hard to get them to grow 
when transplanted, but I cannot see why, 
for it is hard to kill them. My last 
spring’s grafting has encouraged me to 
propagute this fruit that knows not fail- 
ure. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Bluffton, Mo. 





STRAWBERRY GROWING 


SOUTH. 


IN 


‘Lassd 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The straw- 
berry is not as easy to raise in the 
South as it is in the North. Weeds and 
grass are more rampant under Southern 
suns than in cooler regions, 
more cultivation. There are also fewer 
varieties that succeed in the South. In- 
deed, the strawberry is an ‘exotic on the 
alluvial lands of the far South. Its nat- 
ural home is amid the hills of the central 
part of the country. In fact this fruit is 
singularly partial to hills. There is not, 
I believe, a hill country in the world in 
which it is not found growing in a wild 
state. In the torrid zone it has to climb 
higher to find its habitat, being found 
there on the mountain slopes. 

But if the strawberry calls for more 
judgment and labor from the southern 
grower, it also, as a rule, yields him far 
more profit than it does his northern 
brother. The earliness with which his 
fruit ripens and the quickness and cheap- 
ness of transportation in refrigerator 
cars, enable him to reach a compara- 
tively bare market and usually to realize 
good prices. To avail himself of this ad- 


vantage he must, as above stated, have 


the right varieties and cultivate them 
right. A great many of the finest vari- 
eties of strawberries do not succeed very 
far south. Some very large kinds that 
do thrive there are too soft to bear the 
long transportation necessary to reach 
northern markets. Firmness is not as es- 
sential as it was before the perfection of 
refrigerator transportation. Varieties too 
soft for the old mode of shipment can 
now be carried safely. Still it is a most 





It is rather 


requiring 


valuable quality when combined with 
other good ones, such as productiveness, 
size and color, 

The Hoffman is the ideal southern 
shipping berry. With large size it com- 
bines unsurpassed firmness and brilliancy 
of coloring and extreme earliness. The 
plants are vigorous and uncommonly free 
from disease. While not as productive as 
the Lady Thompson the high prices and 
good profits realized for years on the 
Hoffman at Charleston prove its very 
great value. No variety has ever set the 
world agog as the Lady Thompson has. 
|The vigor, vitality and productiveness 
jof this variety are truly marvelous. 
| What is singular about it is that these 
|} qualities seem to be on the increase in- 
|stead of the wane as is the case with 
|nearly all new kinds. The Lady Thomp- 
}son will grow and bear on soil too poor 
jand thirsty to produce any other variety 
|with any degree of success. And while 
|many quarrel with its qualities, all plant 
;more or less of it. 

Brandywine combines much of tne 
|firmness and brilliant coloring of Hoff- 
|man, with the productiveness of the Lady 
| Thompson In size it surpasses both. 
| Excepting the few localities in which the 
| Brandywine plants are held not to thrive, 
ithis is one of the most profitable va- 
jrieties that can be grown at the south. 

Brandywine differs from both Hoffman 
and Lady Thompson in that it also does 
jwell at the north, the two latter varie- 
| ties being like fish out of water when 
jearried out of their natural habitat—the 





| Brandywine, it succeeds generally over 
|the whole country, except a few places 
{at the far south where the plant is not 
thrifty. 
| Newman is still planted by some Flor- 
|ida growers who value it for its fine ship- 
|ping qualities. But few are grown else- 
| where. 
Cloud, on account of its remarkable 
| healthfulness of plant growth, is popu- 
jlar in many parts of the south. It is a 
}good sized, firm, well colored berry and 
| very productive in some regions. It fails 
jin the north, 
There are other varieties of strawber- 
|ries that succeed at the south. ‘Those 
mentioned above are simply the leading 
ones. 

The southern 





strawberry grower has 
}one more advantage than those men- 
| tionea at the beginning of this paper, 
|He does not have to wait twelve months 
or more to reap the fruits of his toil. The 
| Florida grower sets his plants in fall and 
|gathers a full crop in the spring. While 
| growers in the central south cannot real 
| ize as quickly as this, they can plant in 
fall, gather a pretty fair crop the next 
spring and a full crop a year later. 

| Well manured and well prepare? soil is 
|most important where plants are set in 
| fall with a view to a crop the following 
spring. Good, well rooted plants are no 
less essential. The size of the crop the 
following spring depends chiefly upon the 
size of the plants. As the growing period 
between fall and spring is short it is all 
important to have the best of plants on 
good soil to start with. 

While large success has been enter- 

tained by manuring poor land just before 
planting, it is always better when possi- 
ble to plant on soil which was thorough- 
ly manured for some summer crop. The 
| fertility will then be well incorporated 
| with the soil, and in condition for the im- 
|mediate use of the plants. 
There is no better manure for fall set 
| Sante than cottonseed meal. Say 500 to 
| 700 pounds an acre in the drill. This 
should be followed before blooming time 
by a soluble fertilizer rich in potash. A 
good formula is, per acre: 

100 pounds sulphate of potash. 

100 pounds nitrate of soda. 

30) pounds acid phosphate. 

Mix well and apply broadcast over 
plants when dormant. If in a growing 
state apply around and between them. 
| 0. W. BLACKNALL. 
Vance Co., N. C. 


HOW TO GROW 40 CRATES ON 
ACRE. 








AN 





To grow 400 to 480 crates of first-class 
strawberries to the acre, select a good 
piece of land and thoroughly prepare it. 
Next select varieties of strawberries 
known to do well in your locality. The 
next thing is to plant them very carefully 
so as to get a stand. 

I always make my rows four feet apart 
and plant three and a half feet in the 
row. Planted in this way you can culti- 
vate both ways with horse, which saves 
lots of hard hoeing. Cultivate often so 
as to kill weeds as soon as they come up. 
Letting them get a good hold is multiply- 
ing the cost of cleaning out your berry 
patch by 10, so this is very important, 
you see. I always try to cultivate after 
every rain. 

Keep all runners off till about June 
20; then let the runners fill up the three- 
and-a-half-foot space and cultivate only 





one way after this. Don't trust to na- 
eae to place your runners. I always 
place my runners just where I want 


| them, laying a clod or stone on them to 
|keep the wind from blowing them about. 
| After my rows are wide enough and 
thick enough I tise a wheel cutter and 
cut runners by running along the rows 
and then across the rows. To do their 
best berries must not be too thick. Plants 
should stand not closer than four inches 
apart in the matted row, and row about 
30 to 34 inches wide. 
In 1897 I produced 444 crates of fine 
strawberries to the acre by the above 
method. i 
Plants must have light and air to pro- 
duce nice, large berries. It is better to 
have plants too thin than too thick. If 
your plants do happen to get too thick, 
take a narrow bladed, sharp hoe and cut 
them out in the thickest places. This will 
help. The thinning out must be done be- 
fore mulching, which should be done 
when the ground is frozen so as to hold 
up team and wagon. Don’t mulch too 
heavy, just enough to shade plants and 
keep fruit clean. 
In conclusion will say don’t plant more 
strawberries than you can manage. I 
never did see any large fields properly 
cultivated, and consequently the profits 
have been small in proportion. We can 
avoid overproduction by growing smaller 
fields of berries and make just as much 
clear money by producing a big crop of 
big berries on the smaller acreage.—W. F. 
Rausca in Practical Fruit Grower. 
Barry Co., Mo. 


If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write O. K. HARRY STEEL 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, etc. 





If an evergreen appears to be dying it 
does not follow that it should be de- 


LAND OF FLOWERS. 


Grand Floricultural Display at the Mis- 
souri State Fair. 





Missouri is the land of beautiful flowers 
and nowhere in the West is there more 
care expended in the culture of the choic- 
est plants and flowers than in this state. 
Roses reach their greatest perfection in 
the hot houses of Missouri and com- 
mand a premium in the markets of the 
East. 

The florists of Missouri will hold a 
floral congress at the Missouri State Fair 
to be held at Sedalia, September 9-13, and 
the display of green house and hot house 
plants and flowers will be the largest and 
finest ever seen in this state. The State 
Fair officers besides offering liberal pre- 
miums to florists offer special premiums 
to amateurs for the best collection of 
hot house and green house plants, varie- 
gated leaf plants, begonias, cannas in 
bloom, and geraniums in bloom. Many 
special premiums are also offered. 





WHY TREES FAIL TO GROW. 





(A paper by Charles Teubner, Lexing- 
ton, Mo., prepared for the late meeting 
of the Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety at New Haven.) 

There are two general causes to which 
may be attributed most of the failures in | 
getting trees to live; one is carelessness, | 
and the other a lack of tree knowledge. | 
We can subdivide these into a number of | 
other causes, such as planting without 
first wetting the roots, planting too deep, | 
in meadows, grain fields, late in the sea- | 





son, in small holes and in unfavorable 
soil; then mice, rabbits, borers and cat- 
tle, all do their part in killing trees. 
There is no art in planting trees. 
Knowing how, careful work and fore- 
thought are the main requisites. In for-| 


mer years when insect enemies were less 
numerous and before the soil was robbed 
of its virgin strength, the careless fruit 
grower met with a better measure of 
success than now, for conditions have 
changed. 

It seems strange that in the planting 
of trees the average man is so slow to 
learn from experience, or fails to inform 
himself either through reading or seek- 
ing the advice of successful planters in 
his neighborhood. Year after year trees 
are planted in such a careless way that a 
large proportion die at once, while others 
are left to the tender mercy of weeds, 
drouth, stock and other enemies. A 
tree is a thing of life, and should be 
treated as an animal ought to be. There 
is less difference between plant and ani- 
mal life than many would suppose. The 
former, like the latter, has its organs for 
breathing (the leaves) for securing food, 
(the roots), and for assimilating it (the 
cells). 

There are some who plant trees without 
wetting the roots, and unless the soil is 
very moist and heavy rains follow, a large 
proportion of trees so planted «ile. I have 
seen trees treated thus which showed no 
signs of life for three or four weeks after 
planting. Pulling up several I found the 
roots as dry as they were when planted. 
My advice was to pull up every tree and 
bury them in moist earth four or five 
days, or soak in water twenty-four hours, 
tops as well as roots. This was done, the 
trees planted towards dusk and all except 
two or three started growth in a few 
days after replanting. Unless the soil is 
dry, no water should be poured into the 
hole, or on or about the roots, as this 
causes the soil to pack and bake, thus 
preventing the free access of air and 
rains. For small trees and plants, es- 
pecially if planted late in spring, pud- 
dling the roots is better than simply wet- 
ting them. Placing potatoes, oats, etc., 
in the bottom of holes to supply moisture 
is rank nonsense, because the moisture 
so obtained is taken from the surrounding 
soil. It is borrowing from Peter to pay 
Paul. 

Planting too deep is a mistake made by 
many planters. Their idea is to prevent 
trees from being blown down. It is best, 
especially with apple trees, to plant 
about as deep, or very little deeper, than 
they stood in the nursery. A safe rule to 
go by is to plant so the upper roots will 
be covered about the width of cne’s 
hand, say three to four inches. Whert 
planted double this depth the trees may 
grow a few years and then die, and if 
planted late in the season many die in a 
week or two, because the roots are too 
far down to get the requisite amount of 
warmth needed to stimulate them into 
forming new roots, whilst the top, ex- 
posed to the warm air starts leaf growth, 
which after a short time dies off for lack 
of nourishment. Trees planted too deep 
whip about during heavy rain storms and 
form bung-shaped holes about the trunk. 

Another mistake is planting in mea- 
dows and grain fields. Both grass and 
grain deprive the soil surrounding wwe 
tree roots of moisture just at the time 
when trees need it most. Of course, this 


To 
Users of 
ege 
Fertilizers 
we recommend 
our books. Over 
a quarter of a 
million of these 
have been sent 
to American 
farmers— upon 

their request, 

They are free, 
and we desire every 
farmer's library to 
contain them, 


Send your name and ad- 
dress to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 






















PEAR BLIGHT REMEDIES. 





When it is admitted that spraying is 
ineffectual, and that the cutting away of 
twigs and limbs, even with a sterilized 
knife is equally so, then pear orchard- 
ists are willing to listen to any possible 
cure, no matter from whom it emanates, 
whether expert or layman, says Califor- 
nia Fruit Grower. For years there has 
been in the eastern part of the country a 
more or less keen controversy between 
men who favored keeping pear orchards 
in sod and those who favored keeping 
them in a state of high cultivation. Many 
onlookers have been of the opinion that 
it made little or no difference so far as 
the blight is concerned, whether the or- 
chards were in sod or not. But now 
comes the Maryland Agricultural College 
to the front in this matter. It has ~ub- 
lished a circular stating that at that in- 
stitution it is considered proved that pear 
orchards that have become affected with 
blight should be got into sod as soon as 
possible and that high cultivation and 
fertilization help the blight rather than 
stop it. 

On the principle “any port in a storm,”’ 
those interested might at least mark off 
a certain portion of the pear orchard 
and allow it for two or three years to 
grow up to weeds and “‘whatsoever will.” 
It may be that pomaceous fruits, the 
pear particularly, find a too high civili- 
zation and culture inimical to their best 
welfare. 





FORTY PER CENT CROP. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—Secretary 
L. A. Goodman of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society announces to-day 
that the Missouri apple crop will be about 
4 per cent. He arrived at this deduc- 
tion after receiving reports from 308 or- 
ehards stiuated in thirty-three counties. 

The main trouble now will be to keep 
trees from breaking down under the 
strains, and he will promptly issue a bul- 
letin advising orchardists to thin out the 
young apples. 

In the Ozark region and in the north- 
west part of the State half a crop will 
be secured. In the middle west the crop 
will be a failure. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL 
CIETY 


THE sSo- 





Will hold its 27th biennial session at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., September 12 and 13. We are 
in receipt of a copy of the program, to- 
gether with announcements regarding 
transportation rates, hotel room quarters 
and rates, the Wilder medals and other 
matters of much importance to those 
who will attend this meeting. All who 
expect to attend should at once apply to 
Secretary W. A. Taylor, No. 5 Q street 
N. E., Washington, D. C., for a copy of 
the program. The meeting promises to 
be a most delightful occasion, and every 
fruit grower who can possibly attend 
should arrange to be there. 





Western apples sent to the New York 
market last season afford new proof of 
the importance of packing goods in the 
best way. In the ordinary New York flat 
there is seldom room for a barrel of ap- 
ples, nor would fruit bought in such 
quantity keep until used. On the other 
hand apples purchased by the dozen or 
the peck are expensive. Western growers 
who acted upon this knowledge were 
well paid. Last year they shipped their 
apples to New York in boxes. They were 
sold at barrel rates, and the boxes were 
conveniently kept on the fire escapes un- 
til freezing weather. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand boxes were sold last win- 





can be prevented by digging very large 
holes three or four feet square and 
mulching. 

Planting late in the season is also bad 
for the tree, especially if followed by dry 
weather. But should this not occur, the 
trees are apt to suffer later on during the 
dry hot days of July and August. Dig- 
ging holes too small for the roots to be 
properly spread also works harm, though 
if the soil about the trees is frequently 
and thoroughly tilled and kept clean the 
trees may do well enough. 

Mice and rabbits ruin many trees; the 
former often during summer, if grass 
and weeds are allowed to grow close up 
to the tree, or if a mulch is placed in 
contact with the trunk. Neither mice nor 
rabbits do much harm to trees if the or- 
chard is kept clean, but wrapping is the 
safest plan. Stock of all kinds does 
much damage by rubbing against the 
trunk, or gnawing and breaking off the 
limbs, 

Planting in wet land or in old worn out 
soil does not pay, and kills or stunts 
many trees. One often hears farmers 
say they have a piece of land fit for noth- 
ing but fruit. Happily, this false notion 
is rapidly passing away. 

Sometimes trees are injured in transit 
by freezing or drying. In the former 
case they can be saved by burying the 
box or bale (unopened) one or more 
weeks, according to the weather. If 
trees arrive in a dry (not shriveled) con- 
dition bury tops and all in moist soil 
about one week. 


There is no section of country where 
some variety of every kind of fruit will 
not do well. Experiment with fruit until 
you find varieties suited to your lovality. 


Never hoe beans when the leaves are 
wet. Dirt thrown upon wet leaves in- 
jures them. This is true of beets, carrots 


and tomatoes. The cabbage lear does not 
seem to be injured by dirt carelessly 
thrown upon it, for water does not wet 








stroyed. It might be brought out all right 
by a-thorough mulch. 








this leaf as it does the spongier leaves of 
some other vegetables. 





ter, and this year the number will be still 
larger. 

Strawberry growers who raise fruit 
| for other than local markets, in setting 
out new fields should take into consider- 
|} ation the shipping qualities of the varie- 
ties they wish to plant. Berries that do 
very well for home consumption will not 
always arrive at a distant market in 
good condition, hence will have a de- 
moralizing effect on prices. 








Nature provided a curious substitute for 
bread in the South Pacific islands and 
the Indian archipelago. The bread fruit 
is indeed a curious freak. The fruit some- 
times weighs four pounds or more, and 
the natives gather it just before fully 
ripe, cut it in slices and bake it. Some- 
times the people of a village join to make 
a huge oven—a pit twenty or thirty feet 
in circumference—in which several hun- 
dred bread fruits are baked at once on 
heated stones. The bread will keep good 
for several weeks even in their hot cli- 
mate. The tree has been naturalized in 
the West Indies. Our Cuban soldiers, 
many of them, told of its whiteness and 
mealiness, quite a counterpart of our 
white bread. 


ONLY A MASK. 





Many are not being benefited by the 
summer vacation as they should be. Now, 
notwithstanding much outdoor life, they 
are little if any stronger than they were. 
The tan on their faces is darker and 
makes them look healthier, but it is only 
a mask. They are still nervous, easily 
tired, upset by trifles, and they do not 
eat nor sleep well. What they need is 
what tones the nerves, perfects digestion, 
creates appetite, and makes sleep refresh- 
ing, and that is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Pupils and teachers generally will find 
the chief purpose of the vacation best 
subserved by this great medicine which, 
as we know, “builds up the whole sys- 


The Apiary 


starts out, and when she cannot fly the 


or colony will very likely follow her and 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I noticed in 
a recent issue of the RUHAL wURLD an 
article from C. A. Bird wishing to know 
the cause of his bees swarming so often 
and returning to the parent hive. In 
the first place their early swarming was 
an indication of a very old and feeble 
queen. Very likely her wings had be- 
come so mutilated that she could not fly; 
which is invariably the case when a 
queen's wing is clipped. As she can 
not go with the swarm, the bees will re- 
turn to the parent hive. In cases where 
a renewal of the queen is necessary, 
queen cells are formed, and before the 
young queens are more than half ma- 
tured, the old queen with the swarm 


bees return to the old hive. In a few 
days they try again, and keep on trying 
until one of the young queens is able 
to fly with the swarm. They then are 
very apt to go to parts unknown to the 
beekeeper. 

If the swarm is hived and the young 
queen has not met the drone and be- 
come fertilized, she will soon leave the 
hive for that purpose and the swarm 


not return. If a person has more eomb 
hives (as every one who pretends to 
keep bees should have) he can prevent 
a colony from leaving, by taking a frame 
of brocd and honey from the parent hive, 
replacing it with an empty one. Put 
the one with the brood and honey in the 
hive with swarm. 

As to transferring bees from boxes, 
barrels or logs, it is easily done, if a 
person just knows how, but it is worth 
§ cents to do the job right. If one’s 
location and the seasons are unfavorable, 
and he has had no experience with bees 
for 40 years, he can buy his honey 
cheaper than he can produce it. But if 
he wishes to try his luck, he had better 
let the bees remain as they are until 
about the time of fruit blossoming next 
year, for he may not have any bees 
when spring comes if transferred now. I 
may, if the editor wishes, give my plan 
of transferring bees, between this and 
spring. Cc. D. BENT. 
Louisa Co., Iowa. 

We hope Mr. Bent will give to RURAL 
WORLD readers his plan of transferring 
bees, as it no doubt will be valuable in- 
formation for inexperienced bee keepers. 


LATE SWARMS. 


Late swarms are usually a mistake, 
except in the hands of the specialist who 
doctors them up with frames of comb 
brood and honey, but when they are 
thus handled they are as good as any, 
but with the farmer who makes no pro- 
vision of this kind, but hives them in an 
empty box, it is only an exceptional case 
they amount to anything, says the 
“Farmers’ Tribune.”” If we have remov- 
able frame hives, and other colonies to 
draw on, late swarms may be success- 
fully saved and built up in good strong 
colonies that will go through the winter 
as well as any. 

Late swarms may be fed up into good 
colonies if we provide them with empty 
combs or foundation comb, and they must 
be fed to such extent that they will build 
up combs enough to winter on, but it will 
require very heavy feeding, and seldom 
pays to thus build them up. Late swarms 
are usually small swarms, and it is best 
to unite two or more of them together 
before attempting to build them up. It 
is much the best to allow of no increase 
as late as mid-summer in the way of 
swarms or by making any divisions in 
increasing the number of colonies, for if 
they do not get the best of attention by 
feeding or having a good honey flow 
during the autumn months, they will 
hardly winter so well as otherwise. 
It is the proper thing to keep winter- 
ing in view from this time forth, and 
the most important thing in this di- 
rection is to see that every colony has a 
good fertile queen, and if possible of this 
year’s raising, for young queens will 
keep the hives stocked with bees, whue 
old queens will cease laying almost en- 
tirely and the results are that such colo- 
nies go into winter quarters with old bees 


that are reared in spring, and rapidly de- 
crease in numbers in winter. Weak colo- 
nies should not be encumbered with sur- 


plus boxes now, but confined to the brood 
chamber, for no flow of honey from this 
time forth will enable them to store any 
surplus honey. 


LONG TONGUE BEES WANTED—an 
article in “Gleanings” suggests that there 
may be many other nectar-yielding plants 
which have that product at such a depth 
in the tubes of the flowers as to make 
it nearly or quite inaccessible to the 


honey bee, and founds its suggestion up- 
on a letter from a party in Texas, who 
Says that the country there is carpeted 


with primrose, which secretes a great 
deal of nectar, but the shank or tube of 
the flower is so long that the bees get 
but little of it, though they reach some. 
If the bees had the ability which some 
have said they had to pierce the skin of 
the peach and grape to reach the juice, 
they should be able to cut through the 
nectar-containing cell at the bottom of 
the tube and thus reach its contents. We 
have read that the bumble bee does this 
on the clover blossom, but we never saw 
proof of its doing so, and until we do 
we shall think it doubtful, though both 
the bumble bee and the honey bee may 
be ready enough to gather the nectar 
when some other insect has made a hole 
for it. Yet the importance of breeding 
bees with longer tongue is the more 
marked by the likelihood of there being 
other honey-producing plants with blos- 
soms that are too deep for the ordinary 
bee to reach the cup at the bottom. We 
believe it possible to breed such bees, as 
it is to breed cattle with long horns, short 
horns or no horns at all, or to grow swine 
with long or short snouts. Once get the 
first stock in which the change is marked, 
and it can be improved upon by a little 
care.—Am, Cultivator. 





It is said that bees in some sections of 
the south find enough honey and pollen 
to induce them to brood raising and 
swarming before the full flow of the 
honey crop begins, says the ‘American 
Cultivator.’”” Thus the young swarms are 
ready to begin work, and often succeed 
in storing about as much and even more 


condition we have tried to bring about 
when we have advised the feeding 








tem.” 


than the parent colonies. This is just the 


of 
bees in the spring. A little good syrup 
or honey given them wiil so build up the 
colony that they will not need to wait 


until the busiest season of the year for 
swarming, and when basswood and_clo- 
ver are ready the new swarms will be in 
condition to get the best results from 


VALUE OF BUMBI.£-BEES TOC THE 
FARMER. 


Does it occur to the farmer that the 
destruction of bumble-bees and their 
nests, which is of so frequent occurrence, 
is greatly against his own interests? 
Bumble-bee are the only insects that, or 
the principal ones, in a great meas- 
ure we are indebted to for the fertiliza- 
tion of our red clover blossoms, and 
were it not for their persistent work we 
could not expect to reap the benefits of 
the precious golden clover seed that we 
value more highly than almost any other 
thing that grows on the farm, writes 
A. H. Duff in “Farm, Field and Fire- 
side.”’ 

It is well-known, and an established 
fact, that red clover, when first iutro- 
duced into Australia, failed to seed until 
the bumble-bees were introduced there, 
after which it seeded. The bumble-bee 
is in no wise an encroachment on any- 
thing or anyone in this country, owing to 
its numerous numbers. We need every 
bumble-bee that we have, and not a 
single specimen to spare; then, why would 
naughty boys and ignorant men turn in 
and destroy their nests? There ought to 
be enough people that know, and see, the 
harm it does, and, thus posted on the 
subject, to prevent it. 

We must be largely dependent on this 
specie of insect to do this great work, 
and a great big job of it is for the few 
insects that can master it. The bumble- 
bee is a persistent worker, and it would 
be surprising if we could follow one just 
for one day, and see the great amount 
of work he does, and if we would but 
watch him an hour, and study him close- 
ly, we would perhaps change our mind, 
and protect their nests rather than to 
destroy them. The bumble-bee is not in- 
creasing in this country, but rather de- 
creasing, and the time may come that 
this most valuable insect may become ex- 
tinct, and the only hope we have left is 
the beekeeper coming to the front with 
his improved strains of the Italian bees 
with the long tongues sufficient to reach 
the honey in the red clover tubes, and 
the present improvement in the line of 
breeding by the expert beekeeper in this 
direction bids fair that in the near future 
the red clover honey crop will be gath- 
ered by the honey bee, hence the fertil- 
ization of the same. 





HONEY FLAVOR.—The honey 

the dandelion blossom is usually dark in 
color, and has a rather rank taste, not 
to the liking of many. The flavor is not 
much stronger than that from  buck- 
wheat, but a person might become ac- 
customed to one so as not to think it 
very disagreeable, and yet not be able 
to eat the other. And as the dandelion 
usually remains in bloom until the white 
clover comes out, they will be some- 
times so mixed that the dandelion flavor 
is very mild. But’ when the bees are 
working only on the dandelion many re- 
serve this comb by itself, and keep it for 
brood raising, or sell it for manufactur- 
ing purposes. The packers of chewing 
tobacco are said to use much cheap honey 
on their leaf, and we do not think the 
bitter of the dandelion would be noticed 
in the flavor of the plug. If such honey 
or buckwheat honey is kept until it be- 
gins to granulate the flavor is not as pro- 
nounced as when it is first taken up. 


A bee keeper of a good deal of experi- 


his hands. 


The “Pacific Rural Press” tells of what 
it calls a rare case of bee instinct. 
hive was found what appeared to be a 
great piece of wax, but on investigation 
there was found the dead body of a rat. 
It had strayed into the hive and prob- 
ably was stung to death by the bees. As 
the body was too large for them to re- 
move they had enclosed it in wax to pre- 
vent the odor from escaping to be offen- 
sive. It is rare that a rat is caught in 
that way, as they are apt to vacate when 
first stung, but we have heard and read 
of many cases where a mouse has been 
provided with a wax coffin when he made 
his way into a hive. They will do this 
with almost anything likely to cause an 
offensive odor if they cannot remove it 
from the hive. 


from 


ence says the best way to relieve the 
pain resulting from a bee sting that he 
knows of is to rub on a little honey. He 
is aso positive that a person can handle 
bees with bare hands without danger of 
being stung if he first rubs honey over 


In a 


A Letter to Dr. Pierce 
is the First Step to 
Health for Weak 
and Sick Women. 








Sick women are invited to con- 
sult Dr. Pierce, by letter, free, and 
under seal of the strictest privacy. 
In a little over thirty years of prac- 
tice as chief consulting physician 
to the Invalids’ Hotel and Sur- 
gical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Dr. Pierce, assisted by his staff of 
nearly a score of physicians, has 
treated and cured over half a mil- 
lion women. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Offers of “free medical advice ” 

made in imitation of Dr, Pierce’s 
offer of free consultation by letter 
are advertised by persons who are 
not physicians, and are not quali- 
fied to give medical advice. Every 
woman should consult her own 
safety by careful inquiry into the 
genuineness of such offers. 
There is no offer similar to Dr. 
Pierce’s, which has behind it an 
institution of national note, such 
as the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., with its 
staff of nearly a score of phy- 
sicians, presided over by a special- 
ist of Dr. Pierce’s experience and 
success, in the treatment and cure 
of diseases peculiar to women. 


How Other Women Have 
Been Cured. 


“I suffered untold misery for many 
years with uterine trouble,” writes Mrs. 
Mary E. Wilcox, of Emo (Rainy River), 
Algoma Co., Ont., “until I commenc 

taking Dr. Pierce’s good medicine and 
used the local treatment as advised. I 
took two bottles of ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ and two of ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ I also sent for one box of your 
‘Antiseptic and Healing Suppositories.’ 
I have only used two and that was two 
months ago. I would advise every woman 
who suffers from ulceration of the uterus 
and piles to use Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription and ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ They are the best medicines in 
the world. Also write to Dr. Pierce for 
his fatherly advice. I have felt better 
in these past seven months than I have 
for years.“ Every month I used to have 
to go to bed and have hot poultices and 
take laudanum to ease the pain. I don’t 
go to bed now nor do I take laudanum.” 
“I have used your medicine as you 
directed,” writes Mrs, Caroline Hammac, 
of Hammac, Escambia Co., Ala. “I have 


vorite Prescription and in connection I 
used one bottle of ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ Six doses a day, three of each, 
and sometimes I used the tablets as you 
directed. I feel well. Iam hard at work 
and have been for some time. I had been 
under a good doctor five years for this 
same disease and you see how quick your 
medicine cured me.” 


“About a year ago I had a mishap 


only used one bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Fa- ; 






















































































































which left me in very poor health for 
some time afterward,” writes Mrs. Cene 
Johnson, of Gordon, Sheridan Co., Nebr. 
“I employed a local doctor but got only 
temporary relief, until I commenced 
using Dr. Pierce’s medicine, which I did 
after consulting you. I am now as well 
as ever. I took five bottles of the ‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription’ and one of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I would 
recommend these medicines to all who 
suffer as i did.” 


If you are sick or ailing take ad- 
vantage of Dr. Pierce’s offer of free 
consultation by letter and write to- 



















day to Dr.R. V. Pierce. Buffalo, N.Y. 








any size wanted, any 


reset. Fit your old w 


~FARM WAGONS 


tire. Hi > to fit by 

ua iy ° 
Nebiackam mith’s bills to pay. 
with low stee! wheels with wide 





. ‘trated catal 
BURPEE’S free. BURPEE, Philadelphia: 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 


Consignments solicited and quick returns made. 
Our location the best in the city for top prices. 


ST. LOUIS SEED AND PRODUCE CO., 
1107 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut§St., St. Louis, Mo. 














the frost, sav: 
es labor 


THE 
co 


the ears, saves time, 
hence saves money. 


SCIENTIFIC 
RN HARVESTER 


which saves peat atits best. saves it from 
wid 


THE FOOS MANFG. CO., 





Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 


Write for Prices. 








CYCLONE CORN HUSKER 
BOSE NAL AUR BER 72 











FARMS. 





GET OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargai 
H. Morton & OCo., Gen. Land Agts. 

aral, Mineral, Coal and Tim 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 


ns. S§ 
e icult- 
ber Land. Office, 831 





FOR SALE--7%° highly improved farms (adjo’ 


Pia. CLA 


or will rent for cash rent. 


in- 
ing), on eight years’ time. (A golden 


KSON. 214 N. Commercial, St. Louis. 





WHERB 

Largest Nursery. © FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experiens@, 
STARE BROS.. Mo. ; Dansville, N.¥ 








Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and tru’ informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 





them. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, AUGUST 7, 1901. 








Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 








Oct. 3—E. 8S. Donahey, Newton, .0wa. 
Shorthorns. ail 4 
Ot Ee er Ba as. No- 

ger & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 
vile o Mo. Shorthorns. 


Oct. 9—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 


REAL VALUE OF BEEF ANIMALS. 





be a student, for the first essential of 
successful breeding is a clear conception 
of what constitutes a good animal and of 
all the characteristics that go to make 
up real excellence in a herd. It is said 
that the late renowned Amos Cruick- 
shank, the founder of the great Scotch 
tribe of Shorthorns, was often seen by 
the side of the leading sale rings of Great 


Every successful breeder must always | 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| takes a heavy frost to kill rape, so that 


\it 


furnishes late pasture, and Kansas 
farmers should sow a large acreage to 


| this crop. 


Turnips should also be sown largely, 
as the seed is cheap, and if a crop is se- 
cured the turnips will save a great deal 
of other feed needed for the cattle, young 


|} stock and hogs. 


|sown millet, 
|damp and cool millet would make a fair | 


We have not had success with 


but if the fall should be 


late | 


Fase Bcotch 
en. 





at train. 





Gentry Bros. 


and Scotch top 
tock for sale at all t 
Farm two miles out. 


Cedar Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Water) 
Gedar Vale 1 y Waterloo Duke of 


heads our herd of pure Bates and Bates to 
ped cows of the most fashionable ow 
mes at reasonable — 


Parti 
Telephone No. a 








Shorthorn Bulls for Sale! 


crop. 
Son, Morning Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. Britain intently studying every animal | Wheat, oats and rye will furnish a Baron Thorndale 198,800; Dark Roan of April 30, 1895, at $200, or will trade him for heifers. Also6-year 
Oct. 16-17, 1901—Estate G. W. Keanedy. that came into the ring, and his minute | large amount of pasture if the season is wes esl canon Sane out ot dome of ‘Easterday and ecret; these strains have been in the herd 
Douglas, Ill., Shorthorns. knowledge of all the animals shown was ah crheenetaied G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


_ an, New Point, Mo., 

Nena Ww. cy ae an Clay, Plattsburg, 
Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov, 12-13.— Bros., Harris, , and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 19, 191—I. A. Novinger & Sons, 
Shorthorns, Kirksville, Mo. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 

and Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 

City. Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 18—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

Dec, 18-19, 1901—Gudgell & Simpson, C. 
A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 
fords, at Fort Worth, Tex. 

January 28 to 31, 19%1.—Sothams’ annual 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 

Mo, * Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 192—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 


the marvel of those who chanced to con- 
verse with him about them 
While the methods of the justly cele- 
brated Robert Bakewell, the first great 


cret, it is known that he was not only 
an exceedingly close student of living 
forms, but that his rooms were also full 


served for future reference. In his work 
of selection and improvement he im- 
parted to the Leicester sheep such a re- 
markable aptitude to take on flesh that 


day, a characteristic of the breed to a 
greater degree than of any other long- 


to take on flesh is of vital importance to 


afterwards. | 


improver of live stock, were largely se- | 


of models and parts of domestic animals | 
that he had carefully dissected and pre- | 


this quality remains, even to the present | 


wooled breeds of England. This aptitude | 








|A farmer pastured his 


favorable, and while these crops are in 
good condition cattle will do well on 
them without any other food than straw. 
dairy cows on 


|oats and sold during the fall $7 worth of 
|milk for each acre of oats pastured, the 


|}cows having no other feed. 


WINTER FEED.—It is too early to de- | 
cide what will be the cheapest combina- | 


jtion of feeds for winter. The shortage 
will be in roughness. There is enough 
| Straw in Kansas to supply roughness for 
jevery animal in the state, and with 


|many stockmen straw will be the feed to | 
Farmers usually feed from 20 to 30 | 


St. Louis NATIONAL STocK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


| use, 
|pounds of hay or fodder a head per day 
|to stock cattle. Very much less may be 
fed if a proper grain ration is used. In 
| 1888 a milk man in Manhattan wintered 
his entire herd of dairy cows without a 








| SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
_ Registered Herefords. 





YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 





BELTON, MO. 








HEREFORDS mrt sineen, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 








| 
| 
| 
I 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- = — congas = ~—s a a foes py sg age an Bs ae milk all | see that their stock is billed directly to the — 
ford cattle. of show-ring and sale Y | winter. e cows were fed all the grain 
I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, |ring type must necessarily keep close to 


IL; I's. Prather, Williamsville, Ili.; 
8. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Il; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 
at Chicago, Ill. Shorthorns. 

March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 


and be largely governed by the practical 
demands imposed by the feed yard and 
the block, else the lessons of the show 
yard and sale ring are without value, if 


concerned in what constitutes the essen- 


not positively misleading. No one is more | 











|they wanted and in the spring were 
| strong, but they looked gaunt and rough. 
It always pays to feed a little roughness. 
| The writer has bought cattle through the 
| winter in good condition on three to five 
| pounds of hay per head a day, feeding 


| grain. 


National 


C. G@. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


Stock = Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 








Shorthorn Cattle. 





Scotch, Scotch Topped, 








eam i Bates and Bates Topped. 
June 19—C. E. McLane, Danville, Inds | tia) qualities of a good beef animal than - — ; or gicgtn easy “YY | Bran or wheat will take the place of od blood as the bre 1 Victo tor 182573 Imp. Blackwatch 153384, Grand Victo. 
| gpa ee re the man who breeds and feeds for the RRIMAN |nearly all the roughness and can be mix- nits and ‘Windsome Duke it Hie, rf serve 0 le SS SonwaT Weed stock for sale. 
o Exchange” un- d ts to meet the condi- COL. R. L. HA AN, » Nettleton, Mo, 
en TSS. B poy ell as — eke te ls for it must The Live Stock Auctioneer, Bunceton, Mo., whose card will be found in another bedlnee Pasggpnering —. A hg 
; ‘ col . } . ° * 
Sa soar st. Lou, ‘be ep tm mind chat th to he ultima = hehever i inant “and maie « ood | BlaCKWater Shorthorns. ‘sacewsten” 
ow. S 25-27, —Chicago. end of all beef stock, and the best beef ration at a reasonable cost. Wheat is e ER, 


April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 
May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 


animal is the one that carries to the block 
the highest excellence and the most 





CATTLE FEEDING 


SALE OF COLLEGE CATTLE. 








] 
| difficult to secure the right man for the 
{right place, but the haphazard way of 


worth about as much pound for pound as 
corn, and middlings are worth more as a 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Neess stock of both pia Pam nn sesatia. Beotch an 


‘or sale. 








June 24-26, 1902.—Chicago. profit. This, in a word, is the keynote of| The sale of the pure-bred bulls from | picking up any man just because he will | hog feed. 
POLAND CHINAS. the whole problem.—C. F. Curtis in Far-|the herds of the A. and M. College at |serve is wrong, and nine times out of ten| fattening hogs fed all the alfalfa or ORTIZ FRUIT f- A MEXICO, 
1 Gib: City, Ill. | mer’s Review. | Stillwater took place as advertised on/it will produce friction and ill feeling |clover hay they will eat will fatten on M 
yg OE hmmm oagy "4 3 lth ft f June 5. It was at-|among exhibitors. If managers would h 1 in th with h 8. SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Sooesh, Bates and leading Ameri famili a oom. 
.1.—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. |the afternoon 0 n 5 - oO . muc ess grain an out hay. OL- t eading American families. KSHIRES of 
Aug 4 ltended by a large and enthusiastic at- leading families of the breed. Rn lish Setters and Scotch Terriers that have 


Aug. 15, 1901.—Rainey Miller, Champaign, 
Il. Poland China. 

Aug. 22.—C. N. Sutter, Minier, Zil. 

Ave 23.—J. A. Rosenberry, Goodwine, 


Sept. 4.—Dan Hallowell, Farmer City, Til. 
Sept. 17.—T. R. Wilson. Morning Sun, Ia. 
Sept. 18—J. H. McMilton, Decatur, Ill. 
Sept. 19.—D. A. Good, Bearsdale, Ill. 
Sept. 20.—A. L. Busey, Sidney, Ill. 

Sept. 2%.—Price & Claybaugh, Biggsville, | 


Oct. 4—J. W. Funk, Hayworth, Ill. 

Sale at Ill. State Fair Grounds, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
Oct. 7-11.—Kansas City Show and Sale. 
Oct. 12.—R. T. Williams, Russellville, Mo, 


.gives an agreeable 





An old saying, and a true one it is, is 
that “the corn pays best when it Is 
driven to market,” and this is not only 
the profitable course, but it is one that 
diversity to farm 


work and is besides the only one by 


|which the fertility of the farm can be | 


maintained. In feeding cattle, however, 
a number of points require consideration, | 
says the “Homestead.’’ Preferably the 
stock fed, as well as the corn with which 
the feeding is done, should in large part | 
be grown on the farm. This course gives | 
the farmer the control of the breeding | 


)veaapegg of representative Oklahoma 
farmers who are always alive to their 
|own best interests. The bidding was 
|lively and the stock sold went to Okla- 
homa men, not an animal leaving the 
Territory, which shows that the Okla- 
homa farmer is strictly up to date, and 
|knows a good animal when he sees one, 
}says the Oklahoma Farm Journal. 
| This was very encouraging to the sta-| 
{tion staff and board of regents. 
{sale of pure-bred 
{nually at the station and all surplus 
|stock will be sold to the highest bidder. 
There were stockmen and farmers from 





announce in their catalog or premium 
lists the names of judges for each re- 
spective class of live stock we believe it 
would go a long way toward reaching 
{the source of much fault-finding. On ac- 
count of the enormous expenditure en- 
tailed upon breeders in preparing their 
herds for show and the great risk as- 
}sumed they are entitled to great consid- 
eration, and every facility should be of- 
| fered them for not only the proper care 





This | of the stock while on exhibition, but also 
stock will occur an- | the placing of prizes. 


WHAT SHALL WE FEED? 





ghum hay is good for hogs. A few win- 
ters ago some farmers in northwestern 
Kansas carried their stock hogs through 
the winter on alfalfa hay alone. Stock 
hogs fed twice daily all the alfalfa, clo- 
ver or sorghum hay they will eat will re- 
quire much less than the usual amount 
of grain. Hogs should be fed sufficient 
|rough feed so that they will need to eat 
| the leaves only. H. M. COTTRELL. 

| Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan., 
| July 31. 


Veterinary | 











ing bench shows of this country. 


tock of all kinds for sale. 


See - 
Visitors always welco ‘die teragvatonee 
M.B.G THRIE, ‘Mexico, Mo, 








Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top 7 Bates mostly. 
Call on or address 


acne best Lg a r? America and England 
GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 











| ing, filtering or injecting. 


“BLACKLEGINE.” 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine, Single Treatment ready for use. 


No mix- 


Applied with a needle furnished free. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago. 








- 17, 18, 19, i a Angora Goat |Kansas, Texas, Colorado and the Indian| , 
me BH 4 « T Meintire, Bec. |and enables him to know that his cattle | ¥ h , 4| The first thing to do in arranging to |'Branch Office: 410 Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

and Manager, "Stock Yards, Kansas|have been pushed from the time they | ; Territory in attendance at the sale, and |. o+ stock through the coming fall and bd 

City, Mo. R : Re see P |one and all were unstinted in their praise | a 

; were calves until they reached the feed- winter is to use to the best advantage Answers to questions in this depart- 
Oct. 21.—G. E. Lode Memphis, M of the stock offered for sale and of the | 
Oct. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak on hogy Mo. ing age without any stunting or back-set. h i the crops now growing. The stalks of | ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
Oct. 23.—J. T. re. eel Bates City, Mo. |the importance to the feeder of this work of the station. lcorn, Kaffir corn and other plants used ee State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
Oct. 24.—F. H. Schooler, Rockport, Mo. ER: The first animal offered was a pure-| a | Hla, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
Oct. 2.—W. N. Winn & Son, Kansas City, knowledge is immense. If, however, the igh Mhovteor seating iehmaidl ulin? for roughness are worth more for feed | paper only, and separate from other busi- 
es : *\ cattle fed are to be bought, the feeder |" en . Wenn, pbots | Stee? than they will be if fed as dry fod-|ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- —OWNED BY 
oct. 26.—T. H. Martin, Kansas City, Mo, must be sure to get the right kind of Washington, from that famous Abbots | 3. next winter. If the stockman does |Vately must accompany their requests 
Oct. 2.—C. E. Po _ Findlay a ~ ;burn family. This was an extra fine | with a fee of one dollar, the professiuns! 
"Mlar : stock and at the right price. Under the }not have the necessary pasture and is opinion being one of private advantage. 

Nov. $a. 'O. Mt , Mi gs Edinbarg Mn. t favorable market conditions any ‘bull and there was a strenuous rivalry | obliged to feed now, it will pay him to . | 

‘ov. 5.— . Minn nburg, mos 
Nov. 6.—C. C. Brown, Heyworth, Ill. other kind of cattle than this will make in the bidding for possession of him. |¢..4 nis corn and other green crops and ASCARIDES PINWORMS.—We h Railway ‘Station,! Minnie Mo. 
Nov. 7. at J. Walters, Kumler, IIl. 1 for the feeder, and if condi- but Mr. M. H. Lyons, proprietor of the paws the hay for winter. e ave M Zee 
Nov. 8—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, 1, |!ess money fo , Brookside stock farm near El Reno, suc- | a colt that has pinworms. Can we do LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch eat- 
Nov. oA. G. Fone: Danville, Ill. | tions should prove a little unfavorable, ceeded in having it knocked down to him | i great ne corn is eae and anything for it, and if so what? Its dam | tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 

_ uglas, " rying up, w no prospect for ears. Lis—imp. Collynie 

Noy: hoe. ‘Sane One da, Ill. frequently lead to loss. The right kind of lat the snug sum of $225. ic y ‘, - h as ~ ot th is subject to them. Cc. A. BIRD. Herp Bu 136022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Victor 140608, 
Nov. 15.—W. J. McKibben, Garden Prai- | feed, too, and fed in the right way 80 a8) 47. avior and Houston, proprie- | nae te itt, fed oreon baat Vernon Co., Mo. bred by W. S. Marr; Admiral Godoy 183872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vietor Bashful 

ie, Ill. : to make largest gains at smallest cost is | ™©8S"®- hog : jmuch, but if it is fed green cattle will S pay = bred by J. R. Crawford & Sons; Vietor bred by T ? 

rie, 1. |tors of the Shady Grove stock farm a i) th re tei hile if it 1 t As the horse is the host of upwards of y ; re y T. J. Wallace & Son, 
Nov. 19.—Victor Wiley, Fuller, Il another point which the feeder must |get all there is in it, while S CUt, | 60 different kinds of worms, each reauir- | #0¢ Scottish , bred by Hanna & Co. 
Nov. 20.—H. G. Davis, Woodland, Ill. |few miles east of Stillwater, succeeded | .),.Keq and left in the field until winter ° ms, each requir 
Nov. 28.—J. B. Fink, Herborn, Ill. |study. In the corn belt the leading feed lin purchasing a 2-year-old Hereford bull | : Address all correspondence to 


| 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. | 
Oct. 4-Combination sale, W. C. McGav- | 
ock, mgr., Springfield, Ill. 


Oct. 17-18—National sale, W. C. McGav- 
ock, mgr., Kansas City. 
Dec. 3-6—International sale, W. C. Mc- 


Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 


Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 

Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 

June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mec- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 

AND SALES. 


Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS. 
Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec, 2-7—Chicago, IIl. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 
Sept. 4-5—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 24-2%—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 22-23-24—Kansas City, Mo. 


OPEN TO THE WORLD. 





No State or Country Barred From the 
Missouri State Fair. 





The breeders of live stock in nearly 
every state in the Union are taking a 
deep and active interest in the great live 
stock show, which will be among the 
greatest exhibitions at the Missouri State 
Fair at Sedalia, September 9-13. 

Competition is open to the world and 
the Missouri State Fair officers are as- 
sured of the entry of the greatest aggre- 
gation of winning herds ever assemblea 
in the Mississippi valley. All the great 
breeding establishments of the several 
states will be represented. The magnifi- 
cent Missouri herds, that have long been 
champions of the world owing to their 
superiority, brought about by the ener- 
gy atid progressiveness of the Missouri 
breeder, will be represented in force. 

The American Shorthorn and Hereford 
Breeders’ Associations have duplicated 
all premiums offered by the Missouri 
State Fair officers, one-half of which will 
be placed on the Shorthorn and Hereford 
classes, open to the world, and the re- 
maining half to Missouri bred animals. 
By this arrangement the most liberal pre- 
miums are offered for the exhibition of 
the best herds in the country, and the 
cattle show is certain to surpass any like 
exhibition ever given at any fair on the 
continent. 


JUDGE STEWART SAYS BUY CAT- 
TLE, 


“Right now is the best time I ever 
saw for people to buy up cattle to make 
quick and big money,” said Judge John 
A. Stewart, Tuesday. “People are just 
giving away their stock—they are scared 
to death. Why, I saw a man sell a cow 
and calf yesterday for an amount which 
the calf alone will very shortly bring. 
The newspapers ought to try to encour- 
age the people. Water can be gotten. I 
have just had a well dug on my farm 
which will furnish 250 barrels of water 
daily. I have 100 head of cattle and plen- 
ty of water. It is a shame to sacrifice 
stock like is being done.’’—Columblia 


to be used of course settles itself, and 
there is nothing better; but the corn that 
will be the chief instrument in the work 
needs to be supplemented both with good 
forage and such supplemental concen- 
trated additions as will make the corn 
do the most good and be productive of 
the greatest economy. Lastly, the meth- 
ods of getting the cattle to market in 
good shape and at the most favorable 
time are important. Often the purpose 
with which one began the feeding is ob- 
structed by subsequently occurring ob- 
stacles that were unforeseen. The price 
of feed, for example, may become unex- 
pectedly high, and then it becomes a 
question whether it is better to continue 
to feed high-priced corn or cut down the 
feeding period and take what advantage 
there may be in the immediate market 
conditions. To some extent this is the 
case at the present time. All these 
points are important and they require 
the farmer to be a good cattle grower or 
a good judge of cattle and a good feeder 
and a good business man. Accordingly 
as one excels in these points his success 
will be greater or less. The business of 
feeding cattle affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the development of the farmer 
as a good, all-round man. 


STOCK NOTES. 


J. P. VISSERING of Melville, Iil., 
writes: I have’ still on hand two very 
fine Aberdeen Angus bulls, Walter of 8. 
G. 39565, 14 months old, and Piasa Chief 
2d, 484654, just one year old. Both are fine 
individuals and are bred right. They will 
be priced right, too. 





THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of 
the National Live Stock Association, 
comprising the proceedings of the annual 
convention at Salt Lake City, Utah, last 
January, and the work of the Associa- 
tion for last year, has just been issued 
and is being distributed to the members 
of the Association. Each delegate re- 
ceives a copy of the report, and it will 
be sent free to any stockman in the 
country who will send 2 cents to 
Charles F. Martin, Secretary, 211 Quincy 
Building, Denver, Col., to pay postage. 
The book is handsomely bound in silk 
cloth and consists of about 550 pages on 
handsome plate paper, illustrated with 
portraits of those who took part in the 
last great convention, and containing the 
valuable papers delivered, as well as the 
verbatim report of the interesting discus- 
sions. The stockman of to-day requires 
just three books in his library. He should 
have the “Year Book” of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the annual report 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
add to these the annual report of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and the 
library is complete. The two Washing- 
ton reports convey fully all the work be- 
ing done by the government, and the Na- 
tional Association report shows what the 
stockmen are doing for themselves. If 
these annual reports were all that the 
stockmen got for their membership in 
the National Association, they might con- 
sider themselves well repaid for the out- 
lay. In some respects the last publica- 
tion of the National Association is the 
most interesting of any yet sent out. 
Those who have had a mixed under- 
standing of the work being done by the 
Association should read the fourth an- 





(Mo.) Herald. 


nual report and be enlightened. 


for $125. 


Harry Jones, who owns a fine bunch of | 
Herefords near Stillwater bid in a com- | 
ing yearling Hereford bull at $125. 

a coming year- 


The Red Polled bull, 
ling, was purchased by Professor Burtis | 
and is a most valuable acquisition. 
cash. 


AN UNUSUAL OCCURRENCE. 





but it is not. 

Read the interview we had with Mr. 
Mayer yesterday. 

“On April 28,” said Mr. Mayer, ‘Thos. 
Copher, who lives on my farm south of 
town, informed me that a certain cow 
had a calf. I told him to turn the cow 
and calf in the lot near the house, and 
he did. The next week I had the cow and 
calf brought to town and taken to the 
pasture I rented from M. G. Robinson. 
On May 24 I sent one of the boys over to 
drive up the cows, and when this cow 
was not brought I asked for an explana- 
tion. My son informed me that this 
same cow had another calf. 

“One is a Shorthorn and one is a Here- 
ford. I bred the cow to a Shorthorn 
bull; she afterwards was pastured in an 


I have never heard of such a thing.” 
Sturgeon, Mo., Leader. 


SHOWS. 


The show for live stock Is rapidly ap- 
proaching and it may not be out of place 
to call attention to the proper manage- 
ment of show barns and show rings, both 
for the comfort of the animals and like- 
wise for the convenience of the exhibitor, 
says the Prairie Farmer. At some of the 
leading shows, at which particular at- 
tention is given to live stock, there is a 
great lack of proper management in pre- 
paring suitable quarters for the housing 
of live stock, especially cattle. State fair 
and other live stock show managers 
should bear in mind that live stock of all 
kinds which is intended for show pur- 
poses has had the very best of care and 
attention before leaving the home sta- 
bles, and this is particularly so as to 
housing, bedding and quietness. We are 
well aware that there is a tendency for 
exhibitors to find fault with a great 
many things, but we must concede that 
in most cases their claims are not with- 
out some foundation, and we believe if 
managers would consult the wishes of 
exhibitors of all classes of live stock, and 
abide by their wishes ini the matter of 
stables and such conveniences as can be 
offered to them on fair grounds, many 
of the objectionable features might be 
eliminated. Then, when the matter of 
proper stabling, proper attention and 
feeding of live stock has been taken care 
of, the matter of judges should be of 
great importance. Breeders who have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars in building 
up or purchasing a good herd of cattle 
do not care to jeopardize the reputation 
of their herds in the hands of incompe- 
tent or ill-mannered judges. It is often 





of the station staff for $95. This animal fanetg 
will go into the professor's private herd the corn will increase in feed value and 


{there will be only a pile of poor manure 
it 
}it is not necessary to feed the corn now, 


|where the shocks have rotted down. 


{leave it as long as it stays green, then 
jcut with a binder and when dry stack. 
| Let the corn stand in the field before cut- 
|ting as long as’ can be done without 
While any of the leaves are green 


the later the corn is cut the better it will 


These animals were all sold for spot | keep in winter. 


| On the college farm July 13 26 head of 
dairy cows were put on five acres of sor- 
| shum. The sorghum stood waist high 

and was not headed. Later we will turn 


D. A. Mayer, cashier of the Farmers | shone cows on another field of sorghum 
and Merchants’ Bank of Sturgeon, has @/ when jit heads out. 


cow that gave birth to a Shorthorn calf jare bare and furnish no feed whatever 
on April 28 and a Hereford calf on May | ang we have the choice of either feeding 
24. 


Our tame pastures 


j ha ay now and saving the sorghum to be 


This statement may sound like a story, | cut for winter or pasturing the sorghum 


and saving the hay for winter. The hay 
will be just as good for next winter as 
it is to-day. The sorghum fed green is 
worth much more than it will be if cut 
and fed dry 

The college has some high priced pure 
bred cattle and we are pasturing them on 
cow peas and second growth alfalfa. Both 
these crops make govud pasture in dry 
weather. We would not dare to pasture 
them when damp. If we needed it, we 
would pasture our soy beans and Kaffir 
corn, feeling sure that more can be got- 
ten out of these feeds green than dry. 
We are pasturing 15 hogs on half an acre 
of rape, and this will probably give all 
the pasture they will need until frost, 
éven though no rain should fall. 





Where it is possible to keep the stock 


inclosure in which was a Hereford bull. ll | oft dried up pastures and put them on 


|sorghum or other pasture, it should be 
done. If the stock are kept entirely off 


|the grass it will make a slight growth, 


|no matter how dry and hot the weather 


may be, and then when we get fall rains 
the pastures kept free from stock now 
will furnish much more feed and feed 
later in the season than if tramped while 
dry. 

Sorghum, Kaffir corn, cow peas and al- 
falfa make safe pasture after cattle be- 
come accustomed to them, but great care 
must be used in starting stock on such 
pastures. At the college we fill the cattle 
with straw or hay in the morning and 
then turn them on the sorghum or other 
green crops only 15 minutes the first day, 
the next day 30 minutes and then in- 
crease the time 15 minutes each day until 
we reach an hour and a half, when it is 
safe to let them stay on all the time and 
not give them other feed. Cattle turned 
on such pastures at first, if hungry, will 
often eat a few mouthfuls and die in a 
few minutes or hours. 

CROPS TO SOW.—Cow peas may be 
sown as late as August 1, with a prospect 
of a fair crop if we do not have early 
frosts. List shallow and drill in the fur- 
rows one-half bushel per acre, sowing 
the Whippoorwill variety. 

If the season is favorable, early Amber 
sorghum or Kaffir corn sown broadcast, 
one bushel per acre, will furnish pasture 
if sown as late as August 1. 

Rape sown as late as September 1 will 
furnish pasture for hogs. Sow Dwarf 
Essex rape, five pounds per acre, broad- 
cast, or three pounds per acre drilled. It 
will do to feed in six weeks after seed- 
ing. An acre will pasture 10 to % hogs 
and as seed costs only 10 to lic per pound 
the cost is light. Rape is a fair pasture 
for cattle, but some dry feed must be 
given with it to prevent scouring. It 





ing different treatment, 
to know 
This pinworm is milk white, two or three 
inches long, with a thread-like tail of 
from one to two inches. If this descrip- 
tion answers your case, the treatment is 
simple. Mix one ounce of turpentine with 
a pint of fresh cow’s milk and inject into 
the rectum with a syringe. This is a 
dose for a three-year-old colt, and is to 
be used once a week. Before giving in- 
jection have the bowels loose by feeding 
wheat bran two or three days before- 
hand. The above dose will kili the live 
worms hatched out in the rectum, but as 
there are always more eggs to be 
hatched out wait a week and then repeat 
it. As the worm is caused by eating 
prairie grass or the hay it will be neces- 
sary to keep the animal away from the 
infected pasture if you expect to clear 
him of the pest. Some years the eggs of 
the ascarides are more numerous than in 
other. Again some meadows are covered 
with them every year. 


it is important 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Snider- 
Buel Co. 





CATTLE—Receipts in the native divi- 
sion were not near so heavy and market 
opened fore part of week: strong and 
higher, and by Wednesday prices were 15 
to 25¢c higher than the close of last week; 
but under unfavorable advices from other 
markets and more liberal receipts here, 
Thursday and Friday prices were 10 to 
15c lower. Top of the market was $5.80 
for some good 1259 to 1365 pound steers. 
Receipts in Chicago this week were not 
near so heavy and prices the first half 
showed considerable improvement over 
the close of last week; but Thursday and 
Friday the bulk of the advance was lost. 
There was a good, strong demand for 
best grades of cow and heifer butcher 
stuff, and prices at the close this week 
are fully 10 to 15c higher than on last. 
Some of the best heifers that have been 
offered for sale for some time were here 
and sold at $5.10. The run of stockers 
and feeders was not near so heavy. The 
best grades were in strong demand and 
prices for this week were not changed, 
while the common and medium grades 
were slow sale at about steady prices. 
We understand there have been pretty 
general rains throughout portions of the 
drouth country, which have made stock 
water, and will enable owners to hold 
their cattle for some time. Canning 
grades ruled about steady. Veal calves 
sold in full range from $2 to $5 per cwt., 
bulk $3.25 to $4.25. There was a good, 
strong inquiry for best grades of milk 
cows with calves, while common and me- 
dium grades were about steady as com- 
pared with last week. Quotations based 
on the present conditions of the market 
are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1300 to 1600 pounds average, $5.70 
to $6.90; choice export steers, 1300 to 1600 
pounds average, $5.60 to $5.80; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1300 to 1600 
pounds, $5.15 to $5.50; fair to medium 
shipping steers, 1300 to 1450 pounds, $4.75 
to $5.25; the bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1300 pounds and upwards, good 
quality, at $5.45 to $5.70 and the top was 
$5.80 for 1259 pound offerings. Steers, 1200 
to 1290 pounds average, full range, rough 
to best, $4.25 to $5.70, bulk of sales at 
¥4.75 to $5.15; steers, 1000 to 119) pounds 
average, full range, $3.25 to $5.65, bulk of 





the kind your case requires. | 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 








sales at $4.25 to $5; steers weighing less 
than 1000 pounds, full range, $2.85 to $4.90, 
bulk sold at $4 to $4.30; feeding steers, 
fair to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, 
$3 to $4.15, the bulk at $3 to $3.60, and they 
were good quality; common to choice 
stockers, $2 to $3.25, bulk at $2.75 to $3.25, 
and the quality was fair; stock heifers, 
full range, $2 to $3.25 and the bulk at $2.35 
to $2.75; fancy native heifers sell at $4.50 
to $5.10 and there were very few on the 
market; choice native heifers sell at $4.15 
to $4.35; good native eows and heifers sell 
at $3.25 to $4.10; medium cows at $2.60 to 
$3.25; fair cows, $2 to $2.85; inferior, light 
and old cows, $1 to $2.25; the bulk of the 
southwest cows sold at $2 to $2.8 and the 
bulk of all the cows sold at $2.25 to $3.35; 
canning cows sell at $1 to $2.50; veal 
calves, full range, $2 to $5 per 100 pounds, 
bulk at $3.25 to $4.50 per 100 pounds; here- 
tics and yearlings sold at $1.50 to $3.50 per 
100 pounds, with the bulk ot $8 to $3.25; 
bulls, full range, $2.25 to $8.25, bulk of 
sales $2.65 to $2.90; stocker bulls sold at 
$2 to $3, the bulk at $2.50 to $2.75; during 
the week the milkers sold at a full range 
of $17.50 to $47.50 per cow and calf, the 
bulk of sales being at $23 to $32. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE.—Receipts this 
week were some 61 cars more than last. 
The market opened steady to strong 
Monday; Tuesday and Wednesday re- 
ceipts were considerably lighter than on 
Monday, and with light runs at other 
markets, prices were anywhere from 15 
to 20c higher; Thursday, receipts were 
rather heavy, and under liberal recepits 
at other points, values were lic lower 
than on Wednesday; Friday, under lib- 
eral receipts and unfavorable advices 
from other points, the market was 10 to 
20c lower; and the general market closes 
about 10 to 20c lower than last week. The 
cow and heifer market was about steady. 
Receipts of calves in the quarantine di- 
vision have been moderate, but quite hb- 
eral in the native division, and prices 
this week were about the same as last. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory grass steers, 730 to 1109 pounds av- 
erage, sold at $3.15 to $4.10, the bulk at 
$8.50 to $3.85; cows and heifers at $2 to 
$3.30, mostly at $2.80 to $3.15; stags and 
oxen at $3 to $3.25; bulls at $2 to $2.90 and 
calves, 100 to 300 pounds, at $4 to $8.25 
per head, with the bulk at $7 to $7.75. 
Some fed Texas steers, 900 to 1097 pounds 
average, sold at $3.70 to $4.40. 

Arkansas and Tennessee steers, 859 
to 1310 pounds average, sold at $2.60 to 
$4.25, cows and heifers at $2 to $3.25, the 
bulk at $2.25 to $2.75, bulls and oxen at 
$2.25 to $3.35 and calves at $7.50 per head. 

HOGS—With heavy. runs at all points 
Monday, the market declined 15 to 2c 
During the balance of the week, under 
moderate receipts, prices advanced each 
day, until all of Monday's decline and 
more had been regained, and the week 
closes with a good clearance at follow- 
ing values: Butchers and packers $5.80 
to $6.12%, Yorkers and shippers $5.70 to 
$5.9, heavy pigs $5 to $5.70, light pigs #4 
to $5, rough heavies $5 to $5.50. 

SHEEP—Market on lambs has _ been 
very uneven and closes with best selling 
at $4.75, with culls and medium kinds in 
poor demand, selling from $2 to $3.50. 
Sheep ruled steady, from $8 to $3.50 for 
mixed lots. Stockers were in better de- 
mand, selling from $2 to $2.25. 











Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulls and 20 heifers for cate all 
choicely bred. Call on or addre: 4 ae. 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, ‘Salisbury, Mo. 


i=AD- SHORTHORNS 


*“HEAD=- 
In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 


ng 
Oruickshank bull ys of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H.H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 


A DEHORNER. 


The proper dehorner is a Polled Durh 
Write or call in reference to s: " “cseacaieeme 


ame. 
G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cot ld and Sh Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 
bucks forsale at reasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS. 


Gay Laddie by me at head of herd. 
Gey ee of he Young stock for 


"POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 




















Ly een Hereford Bulls for sale; come see 
em or write to M. B. NOBLE Oiterville. 1 Th. 





Aberdeen-Angus. 

road backed, low down, 
blocky and beefy. Bulls that 
Ay ie) 

7m ces, a 4 
P. VISSERING, “box 14, 
Melville i near St. Louis. 


PIASA 


BREEDING 
FARM 








Red Polled Cattle. 


ENGLISH Pure blooded and extra 


fine stoek. §~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorehester, Greene Co., Mo 





Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 
J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 
PO gd of high-class Angus cattle. Zaire 17th, 
ogreninna of imp. Emlyn 3211, and | pes | 
Bleck mk in service. Choice young bulls an: 
females of the richest breeding and ndividually 
first class for sale. All leading families represented. 


SHORTHORN CATT e} 


blood known to the breed, a iand- China hogs of 
— — approved strains, extra good young cattle 
‘or eee write your ome 1 yy wel- 


adjoini: oe on Scott & M. 
cox, 8. "Greenfield, Mo. 





weantaiies tok was 
selected fro: 


by ; 
Ry. 





MONDAY, AUGUST 65, 1901.—CATTLE— 
Receipts were extremely heavy in’ the 
Texas division—about 200 cars—and prices 
were about 10 to 15c lower than close of 
last week, but on account of light re- 
ceipts in native division prices were near 
steady with last Friday. Chicago report- 
ed 24,000 and called their market steady 
to 10c lower. 

HOGS—Under light receipts the market 
ruled 5 to 10c higher than last week's 
closing prices. 

SHEEP—Receipts were liberal and 
prices on both sheep and lambs were 
about 2%c lower than last week’s viosing 
prices. 





Eli Kendig, the well known Philadel- 
phia dealer, has coined a new word in 
describing pleasure horses. He calls 
them “recreative horses.’"—-Horse Show 
Monthly. 
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Horseman — 





Chicago, lll, Aug. 2.—Ninety per cent 
of the horses in Chicago are now suffer- 
ing from influenza. The disease is prov- 


ing fatal in from three to five cases out | ble of 


of every hundred. 
The St. Charles Co., Mo., 


| 


- i 


| quite harmless, 


| 
| 


Fair will be | 


Toshties straighter up than you like, but | 


this is the best that can be done to effect 
a permanent cure. There are, too, some 
tricks known to most horse traders for 
making a sluggish horse put on some 
style, mere mechanical tricks at that and 
which you might try with 
possible profit. Any member of the craft 
|named will tell you what to do.—Horse- 
|} man. 
A horse may still be a good race horse 
not win first money every time he 


starts, but a majority of race-goers do 
}no. look at it in this light, says Colum- 
-|bus. And, on the other hand, because a 
|herse does not get shut out in some 


pretty stiff heats it does not signifiy he 
is really a good race animal. Horses that 
are good in their proper classes are often 
entered in classes where the heats are 
trotted much faster than they are capa- 
going, but when you figure out the 
| difference in time, it indicates that the 
loser is still quite a good horse. This ap- 


held at St. Charles, September 11, 12 and | pies to horses who are really making a 
13. The speed program has been issued /racc for first money; not to those whu 
and can be secured by addressing W. F./zre simply fighting to beat the flag in 
Achelpohl, secretary, St. Charles, Mo. leach heat. 

Metellas has to be muzzled at night. John Splan, who is a great admirer of 


The night preceding his race at Detroit 
the muzzle was accidentally left off and 


Metellas filled himself so full of hay that | bit surprised, I tell you. 
he became so distressed in his race the|ceus thoroughly and would bet 


| the new champion, speaking of the Cleve- | 


land performance, said: “I was not a 
I know Cres- 
all I 


following day that he had to be drawn. | could get together that he will go in two 


He rapidly recovered and was an easy | minutes. 


winner at Cleveland. 


Lathrop, Mo., is now the official depot | 
for army horses and mules purchased by | 


the British government, and whether the |ceus from 


destination of 
Africa, 
first be sent to the depot. 


the shipment 
Great Britain or China, 
It is estimated 


He can beat The Abbot any 
distance from 50 yards up. I know he 
lean trot quarters better than 29 seconds.’ 

|Tim Murnen, who had charge of Cres- | 
colthood, says: “Why, he 


is South | hardly drew a long breath. Ten minutes 
it must |after the great mile he was as frisky as 
| a kitten. 


I believe he could have gone 


12 dams. It is no disparagement to any 
of them to say that Allie West was| 
clearly one of Almont’s greatest sons. 
Robert McGregor was a great sire. The 
|second dam, Belle, was by the pacer 
Scruge’s Davy Crockett. 


| 


|close in the fashion. 


{pacing record at Emporia, Kan., 


|genitor all the thoroughbred blood that | 
has been added to the trotting families 
since 1818—when Boston Blue first at- 


\tracted attention to what might be 


that John Bull has now 12,000 horses and | back within 30 minutes and trotted an- | 


mules in his depot awaiting shipment to | other mile as fast if not faster. 


many points. 

The big horse which has been exhibited | 
at eastern Kansas and western Missour 
towns during the past year, and which | 
was owned by Sutter Bros., Effingham, 
Atchison county, Kansas, died quite re-| 


cently, his dedth being attributed to the | one side and up on the other? 


recent hot spell. This horse weighed 3,400 
pounds, and was thought to be the larg- 
est horse in the world. 

That Grattan Boy 2:08 “has a leg” that 
may prevent his starting this year 
something deeply to be regretted. 


I know 


| my horse and the world will see a mile 


horse, 


later in the season that will make all the | 


i| |}great ones look dirt cheap.”’ 
A. T. H.—‘*‘Would it be a serious objec- | 


tion to a track on a farm for developing 


And | giving colts their fastest lessons. 


|ecolts if it were slightly down grade on 
I have a} 
field that [I could make a track around 
very easily. I will enclose the diameter 
of the field.”’ 

Answer: Your field is not shaped well | 


is | for the purpose of containing a track for 


A half 


Peter the Great 2:074 has a foot that is | mile track can be built in a field that con- 


causing Henry Titer considerable anxie- 
ty. Any other stallion that can hope to 
dispute the supremacy in the _ second| 


class with Charley Herr 2:07 is not now | ™il 
2:08% | Your field is only 40 rods wide and for 


visible—unless Directum Kelly 
prove equal to the emergency. 


Cresceus 2:02%, The Abbot 2:084 and 
Eleata 2:08% are the three trotters now 
uppermost in the minds of horsemen, | 


says the “Horse Review.”’ All three have 
hind 
body to the ground as any thoroughbred 
ever foaled. If the old-fashioned idea 


that no horse could trot fast without an 


angle in his hind legs like the joint of a | 


stove pipe had not long ago been explod- 
ed, this should be sufficient to drive the 
last nail in its coffin. 


The racing in the Short Shipment Cir- | 


cuit of Southwest Missouri is now in full 
blast. The first meeting is being held at 
Holden this week, and next week it takes 
place at Harrisonville. The classes filled 


well. For the 2:45 trot there were 2 
nominations; for the 2:30 trot, 21; for the 
2:23 trot, 22; for the 2:35 pace, 30; for the 


2:25 pace, 24; for the 2:17 pace, 16; for the 
38-year-old and under pace, 10, and for the 
2-year-old pace, 16. The stakes ‘‘go”’ 
with all the members. 

interested 
performance last 


Kansas breeders will be 
note the creditable 
week at Ottawa, Ili., of Dr. Price, says 
the “Horse Review.”’ The latter is a bay 
6-year-old gelding by John M. Grant’s old 
favorite stock horse, Sprague (Round’s) 
2:24%, one of the very best sires ever 
owned in that state. It was Mr. Grant 
himself who bred Dr. Price at his farm 
near Oswego, Kan., where John Kinney, 
now in the east, trained so many years 
successfully. Dr. Price was retired last 
year with a record of 2:19%, obtained at 
Henry, Ill., September 12. The gelding is 
now a member of Geo Castle’s 10-20-30 
stable and seems to be racing into grand 
form. At Peoria and Aurora he perform- 
ed consistently, just getting into the 
money. Last week at Ottawa he beat a 
good field of 2:18 trotters’ by winning the 
opening heat in 2:16% and winning the 
next two in 2:16% and 2:18%. Quite a 
good race on a half mile track. 

Following are the fastest records of the 
year up to date: Trotters—Fastest 2- 
year-old, Confianza, b. f., by James Mau- 
ison, 2:41%; 3-year-old, Hixie Allerton, b. 
f., by Allerton, 2:08%4; 4-year-old, Eleata, 
bik. f., by Dexter Prince, 2:08%; 5-year- 
old, Boralma, ch. g., 5, by Boreal, 2:07%; 
mare, Eleata, bl. f., 4, by Dexter Prince, 
2:08%; stallion, Cresceus, ch. h., 7, by 
Robert McGregor, 2:02%; gelding, Boral- 
ma, ch. g., 5, by Boreal, 2:07%; new per- 
former, Eleata, blk. f., 4, by Dexter 
Prince, 2:08%. Pacers—Fastest, 2-year- 
old, Miss McClintock, b. f., by Ashland 
Wilkes, 2:17%; 3-year-old, Silver Coin, b. 
c., by Steinway, 2:16%4; 4-year-old, Harry 
Logan, b. g., by Harry Gear, 2:124%; & 


year-old, Dan Patch, br. h., by Joe 
Patchen, 2:07%; gelding, Coney, bik. g., 
5, by McKinney, 2:02; stallion, Sidney 


Pointer, b. h., by Star Pointer, 2:97%; 
mare, Hetty G., b. m., 9, by Egg Hot, 
2:06%; new performer, Carnot, blk. h., by 
Lochinvar, 2:08%. 

E. D. K.—‘‘Will you tell me what to do 
for a 3-year-old stallion that hugs his 
tail? He does not do it all the time, al- 
though he hugs it enough to spoil his ap- 


pearance. He has a nice brush and was 


docked when he was a weanling. I have 
used a large crupper on him, but that 
does not cure him. I have served twenty- 
five mares with him this season. En- 
closed find his pedigree.’’ 

Ans.—The easiest, surest and quickest 
way to cure him of this nasty and dan- 
gerous habit is to have his tail nicked 
and set up. You will have to send him to 
the stable of some good veterinarian or 
have the practitioner rig up the neces- 
sary pulley in your own stable, for the 
tail must be kept held up out of its nat- 
ural position for around three weeks to 
prevent the muscles knitting again. As 
after the operation he will not have the 
power to hug his tail down to his rump 
it will stand out, and when he is not in 
motion it will rest lightly in its normal 
position. When he is going it may be held 


PATENT GROOVED 


Lite Wheels 















orFarm W: 

ny Size to fit any Skein. 
MADE ONLY BY THE ‘ 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 

Havana, Ill. 
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jand 


}tains 20 acres, or one that is 80 acres 
square. That gives you a track of the 


L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Cresceus 
2:024%, by Robert McGregor, “‘monarch of 
the home stretch,”’ out of Mabel, dam of 
Nightingale 2:10%, Miss Mary 2:244% and 
Sadie Hasson, 2:26%, three trotters and 
one pacer. Allie West, the sire of his 
second dam, took a 
2:% and died at six years of age. 
% sons of Almont that sired speed only 24 
have sired as much as Allie West 2:25, 
that, dying at six years of age, left three 
trotters and three pacers, four sires and 


Cresceus should encourage all who have 
good top crosses to believe they may 
hope to attain success without being too 
Black Hawk bil. h., 
said to be by Tillery’s Rainbow, took a 
in 1891. 
He is the sire of Smuggler 2:14%, at Mob- 
erly, Mo., in 191, and Howell, ch. g&., 
2:18%, in 18%. This horse by  Tillery’s 
Rainbow is good enough to found a trot- 
ting family and is worth as a speed pro- 


veloped. 

At Green Ridge I rode behind a black 
|horse by Monitor that might pass for a 
Vermont Morgan anywhere. This fel- 


low's dam is a blue blooded Morgan and | 


uniting with, the Morgan blood in Moni- 
tor’s dam, the type has been maintained 
with the bold trotting action of his sire 
that has never been surpassed by any | 
no matter how bred. Mr. C. E. 
Wadleigh, his owner, has been breeding 
Morgans ever since he has been in Mis- 


}souri and this horse is in every way as | 


| Black Hawk (5) or 


regulation half mile pattern with eighth- | 


e stretches and eighth-mile turns. 
|} that reason you will have to make turns | 
so short that it will not be good for 
youngsters that are being given their 
first lessons. That there are a few light 


insignificant grades in it 


of them, then the ground is not fit to 
make a track of. If the grades are grad- 
ual it will not cost a great deal to cut 
and fill enough to reduce them to the 


is not a} 
|fatal defect in a track, but of course, if 
legs falling as straight from the | the grades are at all heavy and several 


| Sentinel, 


point where they are no longer objection- | 
able, but as your stretches must neces- | 


sarily be long and one of them up and 
the other down we think that it will pay 


|gle mile 


you better to level the whole off and do | 


away with the hills. If thé colts are 
worth bothering with at all they are 
worth spending some money on now- 
adays, 
bring good money. 
not so much 


The sharp turns are 
against your parcel of 


for horses that are any good | 
| Ind., 


ground in our opinion as the grades. You | 


at speed in their brushes and go slow 
around the turns after a fashion, but if 


to | they must travel up one way and then | 
| do the same 


down all along the long 
stretches, we do not think that it will | 
be a success. Better get a suitable piece 
of ground and make the track right from 
the start. 
had his first lessons on a track worse by 


|far than the one you can make on the 


patch you describe.—Horseman. 


PECULIAR TO THE HORSE. 


At that many a good colt has | 


|might take the little ones up and back | 


| 


| 


great and well bred a Morgan horse as | 
any of his descend- | 
jants. None of them alone are race hors- 
es; this one, if given a chance, might be | 
one. He will sire style and speed with 
| roadster qualities. 

I have seen Charles Reade, sire of as 

many premium winners as any sire in 
| Missouri, including the $3,000 mare Ruth. 
|The horse is a burnt chestnut in color, 
with the style and general conformation | 
of the Goldusts, not as large as the fam- 
ily founded by the little Morgan from 
Godfrey, Tll. Mr. Thos. Lafon, Colum- 
|bia, Mo., has made a great success with 


this horse, greater than many men would | 


have made with the greatest sire in the 
land. Charles Reade has two standard 
performers to his credit, one trotter and 
one pacer, and something like seven win- 
ners on the tan bark. Mr. Lafon has a 


filly by him entered in futurity stakes to | 


be trotted in two and three-year-old 
form; her first dam is Silax, by Grand 
a sister to Strategist 2:22. 

There is a good demand for horses for 
the horse shows, and the young Reades 
are picked up at good prices. 

Brussells, son of Blue Bull, has a good 
one in Nancy Hawkins 2:23% for a_ sin- 
and winner of the second heat 
of a mile and an eighth at. Marion, Ind., 
on the Memphis plan, at a rate of 2:20% 
to the mile. Her dam was by a son of 
Hambletonian, second dam by Blue Bull, 
bred by John C. Blacklidge at Rushville, 
and sold for $1,000 at the Lackey 
sale last winter. 

I saw Aladdin 2235, foaled in 1874, mak- 
ing him now 27 years of age. His dam, 
|Miss Monroe, is a producer by Iron Duke, 
son of Hambletonian 10; second dam the 
|dam of St. Patrick 2:14% by Guy Miller, 
}son of Hambletonian 10, giving him the 
same crosses that Egbert had. Last week 
he added to his list Little Raven, a mare 


| that can trot better than 2:20 on any good 


i 


| 
| 


half mile track. The horse is not showing 
his age so much as I expected he would. 


|Of 21 mares bred to him in 1901, 18 are 


Mr. 
secured 


placed among those surely in foal. 
Wm. Goodman, Parsons, Kan., 


|him to breed Lulu Knox, dam of Hipo- 


The horse possesses one peculiarity not | 
common to other of the lower animals, | 


and that is the great tendency of its 
skin to sweat profusely, says “Western | 
Horseman.’ The sweat glands of the 
horse are located all over the surface of 
its body, and not confined to any particu- 


the footpads of the dog and cat. 


The | 


| 


| 


lite 2:174, and 22 winning heats, that he 
might get one or more full brothers and 
sisters to her. A mare by Manville out 
j of Lulu Knox has a filly at her side by 
Aladdin and is bred back. Ida Sprague 
by Sprague out of Maggie Bates, dam of 


|Rex Abdallah 2:23% is another that Mr. 


|Goodman thinks very highly of and he 
lar part, as on the muzzle of the ox and | 


horse not only sweats freely while at | 


work, but does so while resting in his 
stall during excessively warm weather. 
He likewise is given to “breaking out” in 
a profuse perspiration at intervals after 
having finished some severe task. To the 
latter characteristic may be attributed 
many of the violent attacks of catarrhal 
fever, or pneumonia, that he is subject 
to. The horse may be presumed to have 
cooled out properly and been left for tke 
night; he “breaks out’’ into a profuse 
sweat after being left by the groom, and 
as the night grows cooler he catches 
cold. Horses die of pneumonia more eas- 
ily and quickly in summer than in win- 
ter, and this tendency to “breaking out” 
and then catching cold when no one is 
expecting such a condition is responsible 
for the trouble. The horse will also sweat 
when he is cold. He is subject to cold 
sweats when suffering great pain, just 
the same as man, and he is also subject 
to hot sweating after a violent death. 
Strangulated hernia, rupture of th? 
stomach or intestines, severe cases of re- 
tention of urine, etc., produce cold sweat- 
ing with the horse. A number of drugs 
will readily produce perspiration in man, 
but there is no known drug that will act 
as a suporific on the horse. When elim- 
ination is desired in the case of the horse 
it cannot be secured through the skin, 
but must be accomplished by remedies 
thrice act upon the kidneys; hence the free 
use of nitre in veterinary practice, which 
compels the kidneys to perform a func- 
tion that in man may be accomplished 
by sweating. 
DISEASE AMONG 
HORSES. 


AMERICAN 





Mexico City, Aug. 2.—American horses 
which have recently been purchased in 
considerable numbers by the government 
for the army, although apparently in 
perfect condition on arrival, have many 
of them been attacked by a_ disease 
which first makes its appearance in the 
form of a worm in the nostrils of the 
horse. The first symptoms are restless- 
ness and indifference to feed, followed by 
convulsions and death. The war depart- 
ment will appoint a commission to ascer- 
tain the cause of the disease, and wheth- 
er the horses have contracted it here or 
whether infected in the United States. 


Turner McBaine has bought 2,000 head 


of feeding cattle, paying from % to 2% 
cents per pound. Mr. McBaine says he 
will raise sufficient feed stuff on his bot- 
tom plantation to carry 5.000 head through 





the winter.—Rocheport, Mo., Democrat. 


expects her coming foal from Aladdin 
to be among his best. Aladdin now has 
four trotters and seven pacers to his 
credit. Lassie, his daughter, is the dam 
of Robert Ryan 2:21, sire of Belle Cooley 
2:09%, and her brother, Turpentine 2:22%. 
John R. Potts, the Lexington, Mo., colt, 
has taken a pacing record of 2:11% and 
the white horse, Capt. Potter, by Arlie 
Latham, dropped into the same notch in 
the third heat. Que Allen 2:09%, in May 
Allen 2:09%, joins the select list of 2:10 
sires, having 2:10 performers to his creu- 
it. He is a son of Dell Barker’s Cham- 
ion Medium, brother to Dr. Pitzer’s great 
brood mare Ruth, dam of Capt. Wal- 
bridge 2:18% and two others by different 
sires. This is the kind of breeding, long 
or short, that gives returns in race win- 
ners. : 


CRESCEUS THE KING. 





Trotters are measured nowadays by 
what they accomplish in actual contests 
for the money, and by this measurement, 
as well as by the less trying one of lash- 
ing at Father Time in exhibition miles, 
Cresceus is clearly the king of all trot- 
ting stallions, as well as the world’s 
champion race heat winner, his second 
winning heat at Detroit last week in the 
free-for-all trot in 2:0 flat being the 
fastest heat ever trotted in a race, says 
the ‘“‘Western Horseman.”’ The career of 
Cresceus reads like a fairy tale and 
stands without a parallel in trotting an- 
nals. He was bred, broke, trained and 
driven in all of his races, and to the 
champion stallion record of 2:04 against 
time, by Mr. George H. Ketcham of To- 
ledo, who still owns him, and probably 
will always own him, for no man more 
dearly loves a great horse, and he is able 
to keep him. All horsemen are familiar 
with the breeding of Cresceus, but, like 
the prodigal son story, it bears repeating. 
Sired by Robert McGregor, famous as a 
lion-hearted campaigner; first dam Ma- 
bel, dam also of Nightingale (2:10%), by 
Mambrino Howard, son of Mambrino 
Chief and Belle, by Davy Crockett, 
granddam Contention, by Allie West, son 
of Almont and Fanny, by Mambrino 
Chief, his breeding is of the stoutest sort. 
It is Abdallah 15 and Mambrino Chief 
blood doubled up, concentrated and thor- 
oughly fortified by the stoutest thor- 
oughbred and pacing blood foundation. 
He is now seven years old, a beautiful 
chestnut in color, of fine size, possessing 
colossal strength and undaunted courage. 
As his sire was the undisputed “monarch 
of the home stretch,” Cresceus is as 
clearly the Waldersee of the trotting 
hosts. Beginning his turf career as a 





three-year-old in 1897, he started in twelve 


trotting record of | 
Of the | 


| 
de- | 


} 

}races, marching to victory in six of them, 
|trotting twenty-two heats in better than 
|standard time, closing the season with a 
|record of 2:11%, and placing to his credit 
the fastest eight-heat race on record. 
|The following year, as a four-year-old, 
jhe made five starts, won in the 2:12 class 


}at Detroit, two heats in the 2:12 class at 
Cleveland, won in the 2:10 class at Read- 
ville, lowering his record to 2:00% at 
Cleveland. As a five-year-old he started 


in eight races, won six of them and re- 
duced his record to 2:07%4. Last year he 
was unbeaten in a brilliant series of 
twelve starts, placed to his credit the 
fastest two-heat race, the fastest three 
|consecutive heats, the fastest five-heat 


|race, the world’s record for trotting stal- 
|lions. In his first start this year he trots 
itwo winning heats, in a two-in-three- 


|heat race, in 2:06% and 2:05, lowering all 
|trotting race records for both a single 
|heat and two consecutive heats. There 
| is now left him but a single honor to 
|strive for on the trotting turf, and that 
lis the lowering of the time record of The 
| Abbot, 2:034%, and this he.can surely ac- 
|complish almost any good day and track. 

All hail to the trotting king and wus 
| breeder-owner-trainer. 
| (Since the above was written he trotted 
a mile at Columbus, O., in 2:02%.) 

THE ART OF BALANCING. 

On this topic, ever interesting to horse- 
men and horseshoers, Louis Peterson of 
|Iowa, writes as follows in the ‘Horse- 
shoers’ Journal’’: 

The primary object of shoeing to-day 
or at ieast ought to be, for the pur- 
|pose of controlling and directing the 
|growth of the feet so they can act as a 
{base to support the limb properly. This 
object is of such importance as warrants 
|}me in insisting upon its observance. 
| Lameness in horses while unshod is often 
very dissimilar to the same ailment while 
jin a shod condition. While unshod the 
sole of the foot is most likely to suffer, 
|but when poorly shod the portion above 
|the sole becomes the center of pain, 
which causes a general disturbance. A 
| horse often becomes lame because of in- 
| sufficient quantity in the matter of hoof, 
| while an over quantity may be the cause 
| of all lameness common to the horse. 
The general construction or anatomy 
jot the horse becomes deranged if his feet 
are not properly balanced. This balanc- 
ling can only be done properly with the 
{foot in hand, and no set rule can be laid 
|down for the preparation of the foot for 
the shoe. This much may be said, that 
the weight should be equally distributed 
lover the lower face of the hoof and that 
|the dished or sunken front of the foot 
| is best treated with low heels, while the 
| bulged out or high foot should have the 
|heels kept elevated. Furthermore, horses’ 
feet do not always grow alike. They may 
grow vertical on one side and oblique on 
tne other, and both sides grow at the 
same rate. The side that grows vertical 
| will raise that side of the coffin bone, and 
;}the instant we alter the bearings and 
any slackness occurs on one side or the 
|other there will be extra wear and tear 
on the ligaments and joints. The great 
weight-supporting area on the bottom of 
the foot is represented by a triangle, with 
the apex at the center of the toe and its 
base; the distance between the heel is 
therefore the means of determining the 
weight-supporting capacity of the foot. 
The relative height of the heel and toe 
has a marked influence upon the gait 
and speed. In a normal walk the foot 
describes a curve in the air, the highest 
point of which is in the center equally 
distant from the commencement to the 
ending of the step made. If the heels are 
too high, or the toe too long, those con- 
ditions are different. With the long toe 
and low heel extra force is required to 
pivot the foot upon the toe. In such case 
the foot reaches its highest point at the 
commencement of the step, and again 
touches the ground before being fully ex- 
tended. With the short toe and the high 
heel the curve is exactly the reverse-- 
that is, the highest point is toward the 
termination of the step, whereby a horse 
loses time when in motion; and it ts in 
such cases where toe weights and heel 
weights have no effect on a horse’s stride, 
also when a horse’s foot is in an un- 
healthy condition, then such weights can 
produce no results. 

Before we make any experiments with 
weights, a balanced foot and a svund 
foot is necessary. If all is well, toe 
weights or heel weights will do just what 
they are intended for. I am in a posi- 
tion to know this from experience, and 
will explain a case which came under my 
observation. A horse that had always 
been a steady trotter wore quarter boots, 
two-ounce toe weights and eight-ounce 
shoes. After the shoes were reset a pair 
of new quarter boots two and one-half 
ounces heavier were put on. It was noted 
in the tvork-out the horse was not going 
right. The driver came to the conclu- 
sion that the toe weights had better be 
removed, for the new quarter boot had 
added two and one-half ounces to each 
foot. Taking off the weights made no im- 
provement. The next conclusion was 
that the trouble must be in resetting the 
shoes; so I got a message asking me 10 
come and shoe the horse. After the ex- 
planation of what had been done, it did 
not take me long to decide what to do. 
I put on a pair of six-ounce shoes ard 
four-ounce toe weights, thereby bal- 
ancing the extra weight of the quarter 
boot, and then all was well. 

I speak of this to show that heel 
weight and toe weight will affect the 
balance if placed properly. While there 
are some who have been unsuccessful in 
their experiments with heel and toe 
weights, and profess no belief in them, 
or that a particular kind of shoe would 
have no effect on a certain ailment, there 
are hundreds of others who are willing 
to study and profit by the experience of 
others. It is part of my purpose to criti- 
cise the methods or opinions of others 
whose experience has given them the 
right to speak with some degree of au- 
thority on the subject of shoeing; yet I 
think we can well learn from cach other, 
and no horseshoer can fail to tucrease his 
skill by studying the experience of oth- 
ers, and it is therefore best that we 
should all be tolerant of the practice of 
others. 


is, 


So let us continue to strive and 





present any new shoe or idea in horse- 
shoeing to the profession, and whether 
we accomplish much or little, we at least 
have done our duty. 

Inasmuch as I have said that abnormal 
feet are the cause of irregular gaits, you 
may wonder why I do not state the 
dimensions to which the feet should be 
pared in order to be of proper size. This 
would be impossible and wrong for any 
one to attempt to do, for the reason thet 
the best teacher in such case3 is the foot 
itself. Unfortunately, we are not ail 
blessed with the knowledge of anatomy 
of the foot, and therefore the greatest 
need in this country is the establish- 
ment of schools, where all that pertains 
to the foot, as well as the mechanical 
movements of the leg, may be taught 
and explained. In this way it would ele- 
vate and cause us to appreciate and un- 
derstand the changing motion and the 
springing in and out of the leg, which in- 
dicates or points out the trouble with the 
foot. Bven without those schools there 
is any amount of literature to be had al- 
most for nothing. We don’t read enough; 
we don’t study enough; our ideas be- 
come clouded all through our own negli- 
gence. 

The road to -perfection is somewhat 
rough, and must be traveled with care. 
Yet I know we are not dismayed or cast 
down; our watchword is victory, and 
it is only a question of time when we 
will achieve it, and then all will be plain. 
The schools referred to should be estab- 
lished for purely educational purposes, 
and not as any money-making scheme. 
This would elevate the profession and 
would be a credit to the whole country, 
and be of more benefit to the horse than 
any patent shoe invented. 

JAPAN BUYING TROTTERS. 

A Lexington, Ky., special to the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer date July 20, says: 

trio of representatives of the Japa- 
nese government, with their secretary, 
spent Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
visiting blue grass trotting establish- 
ments in search of material with which 
to improve the Japanese horse. The gen- 
tlemen were Messrs. Benji Hirosawa, 
Chief of the Horse Breeding Section of 
the Agriculture and Commerce, Tokyo; 
J. Yasui, Director of the State Stallion 
Depot, Kumamoto, and B. Ichijo, Super- 
visor of Horses for the local government 
at Tokyo. Their Secretary was H. 8. 
Ichii, a representative of the firm of No- 
sawa & Co., Japanese importers of live 
stock. They left Japan on May 17 for a 
tour of America, England, France and 
Germany, and do not expect to reach 
home again until the end of the year. 
They arrived in California in the early 
part of June, and visited Rancho del 
Paso and Palo Alto studs. At Palo Alto 
they purchhsed two trotting stallions 
and took an option on a third. From Cal- 
ifornia they went to Buffalo, N. Y., and 
spent a week. There they bought eleven 
stallions and four mares from the 
Messrs. Hamlin, at Village Farm. While 
here they visited Walnut Hall Farm and 
Orchard Park. They were very much 
pleased with the get of Ashland Wilkes 
at Colonel Creighton’s establishment, but 
they did not see anything in Kentucky 
which suited their fancy, or rather which 
represented the type of stallion they 
have chosen as a pattern. They departed 
Wednesday night for New York, whence 
on the 24th they sail for London. Before 
leaving they mailed a letter to Palo Alto 
closing the deal for the third stallion at 
that establishment. Thus their purchases 
in America number eighteen—fourteen 
stallions and four mares. The horses will 
be shipped at once, those from the Village 
Farm joining the Palo Alto trio at San 
Francisco. In England they will buy 
thoroughbreds and hackneys, and in 
France and Germany they will buy An- 
glo-Arabic and Arabian horses. 

“I am much disappointed,” said Mr. 
Hirosawa on the eve of his departure, 
“that we failed to secure a Kentucky 
horse. In Japan the name of Kentucky 
as a horse-breeding state is great. We 
hear much of the grand Blue Grass Coun- 
try. I am highly pleased with the coun- 
try and readily understand why it is best 
for horses, but I am sorry to observe 
that the breeders are permitting their 
horses to degenerate in conformation. 
Ten years ago we received in Japan from 
Kentucky seven grand specimens of: the 
American trotting horse, and they have 
done exceedingly well in the stud ana 
have greatly improved the standard of 
our horses, even in so short a time, Four 
years ago we bought three from Lexing- 
ton parties. One of them died in trans- 
port. The other two are in the Imperial 
stud at Tokyo, but they are not doing 
nearly so well as those of the first im- 
portation. They are not as good horses. 
What we want is a three or four year 
old, bay or chestnut, large barrel, plenty 
of bone, straight legs, good head and 
neck, broad chest and big heart. The ma- 
jority of the horses we saw here were 
light in body and high up from the 
ground. They stood considerably bowed 
in front. They are built for racing. We 
don’t want them to race. The Kentucky 
breeders are after speed, because in this 
country speed sells. In Japan’ there 
is very little racing of trotters. Our 
country is small, and we have no organi- 
zation such as your Grand Circuit. The 
opportunity for the sport is limited, but 
we are coming to it in a manner.” 


HORSE WINS. 





A very cruel experiment was once tried 
as to the strength or courage of various 
animals. A dragoon’s horse and a bull 
were turned into an inolosure, where a 
tiger, a lion, a wolf and a bear (which 
had all been previously kept in great 
hunger) were also let loose. Immedi- 
ately on the entrance of the first men- 
tioned animals the tiger crouched along 
on his belly, and then, making a spring, 
leaped on to the bull’s back and brought 
him down. This was the signal for a 
general fight, in which the bull, the tiger 
and the wolf were the first to fall. The 
lion and bear then fell to in a desperate 
contest. With his teeth and claws the 
lion severely handled his rough antag- 
onist; but the bear’s thick coat and 
strong hide served him in good stead, 
and his wounds were not deep or serious. 
On his side, too, the bear displayed 
great caution; and at length, took the 
lord of the forest at an advantage, got 
him within his grasp and gave him a 
squeeze which deprived him of life. Bruin 
being now master of the field flew upon 
the horse, which had kept aloof all this 
while; but, turning his heels on his fe- 
rocious assailant, he gave the shaggy 
brute a severe kick on the side. Furious 
from the pain of this blow, the bear 
dashed to the attack again; but this time 
fared worse. The horse’s heels now 
came with tremendous effect upon the 
bear’s head—felling him to the ground, a 
dead Bruin. Thus, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, the most harmless and inof- 
fensive of the whole half dozen combat- 











CLIMATIC OUTCROSS IN BREEDING. 





The meaning of the phrase, climatic 
outcross in breeding, has been widely 
misconstrued. It has nothing to do with 
the tonic effects of a change of air and 
environment upon a parent, as to quali- 
fying him or her to propagate a better 
foal by reason of such temporarily im- 
proved health while bearing upon the 
production of the foal. Whether a change 
of air by benefiting a parent’s physical 
condition causes an augmentation of 
vital force and physical power to be 
transmitted to the foal is a worthy sub- 
ject for study and consideration, but it 
does not necessarily bear upon the ques- 
tion of climatic outcross, and is no es- 
sential part of that question, though 
quite apt to be incidentally involved in 
it. 

Each locality possesses its own pecu- 
liarities and conditions of climate and 
soil. Those conditions are known to ma- 
terially affect and modify the character 
of vegetation that is grown and propa- 
gated under their influences. The June 
grass of Vermont and the blue grass of 
Kentucky are precisely the same plant, 
their divergence from each other in ap- 
pearance being an effect of the different 
climates. Sow blue grass seed in Ver- 
mont and you get a large June grass. 
Sow June grass seed in Kentucky and 
you get a small blue grass. Probably the 
Vermont grass is of hardier nature 
against winter killing and other weather 
influences, the Kentucky grass the more 
vigorous grower. Fertilize the stigma 
(female principle) of the blue grass, and 
the seed thus engendered will convey a 
climatic cross to the grass grown from 
it, no matter where grown. Such a cli- 
matic cross from differentiated parental 
sources has a very invigorating effect 
upon the vegetation grown of it, as com- 
pared with like vegetation from a single 
climatic source. 

In the same way, but in a less degree, 
it is claimed that the temperament of 
animals is affected by the climatic envir- 
onment in which they are propagated and 
reared. This claim seems well grounded. 
If one parent is imbued with the cli- 
matic effects of a central Kentucky en- 
vironment, impressed upon itself and a 
generation or two of its ancestors, and 
the other parent is likewise imbued with 
the climatic effect of an eastern New 
York state environment, the differentia- 
tion between those separate climatic in- 
fluences will be as marked as the differ- 





ence of the environments. Breed these 
two parents together, and you get in the 
foal the effect of a climatic dutcross, 
which is to say, the effect of crossing 
two animals whose constitutions are dif- 
ferent by having become imbued with 
entirely different climatic influences. It 
is true that in bringing about the copula- 
tion one parent or the other has to be re- 
moved from its native environment, and 
thereby has the tonic effect of a change 
of air, but that is to be reckoned as a 
side issue, and is no part of the condition 
which constitutes the creation of a cli- 
matic outcross. When George Wilkes 
went from New York to Kentucky he got 
a change of air, but that was not why 
his foals begotten there from Kentucky 
bred mares possessed a climatic outcross. 
The reason why they possessed a cli- 
matic outcross was because their sire 
had by inheritance and growth become 
imbued and permeated with the climatic 
influences of ‘Orange county, New York, 
while their dams had similarly become 
imbued and permeated with the dissimi- 
lar climatic influences of Kentucky. After 
George Wilkes had been awhile in Ken- 
tucky some mares that had been bred in 
Orange county, New York (where 
George Wilkes was bred) were also sent 
to Kentucky, and were there bred to him. 
Now, in the case of the foals of these 
New York mares, both the sire and the 
dams had had a change of air and en- 
vironment, but that did not give to the 
foals a climatic outcross, because both 
parents had been produced under the 
same climatic endowments. Climatical- 
ly considered, the foals of the New York 
mares, though bred in Kentucky, were 
inbred, both parents having the stamp 
of the same New York climate. The foals 
of the Kentucky mares were climatically 
outcrossed, the parents having the stamp 
of different climates—one parent of New 
York and the other of Kentucky. 

It is an accepted law of biology that 
the highest vitality comes from the mat- 
ing of parents of most pronounced tem- 
peramental differentiation, and, if climat- 
ic influences cause temperamental diver- 
gencies, the climatic cross, as above de- 
fined, may readily augment the vital 
force of the offspring. Watch it and see 
how frequently it seems to count. 

HARK COMSTOCK. 

New York, July 22. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 





Best in the Market for Man or 
Used for Twenty Years. 


Beast. 





New York, 148 Crotona Ave., 
October 1, 1900. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Gentlemen: I have been using your 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure for the last 2 
years and have recommended it to my 
best friends. I think it is the best lini- 
ment in the market to-day. My wife had 
rheumatism in the joints of her hands 
and knees for three years and your Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure for animals has en- 
tirely cured her. Very truly yours, 

Cc. Cc. HAUG. 





It takes 
to make a 


something besides 
good animal. 


pedigree 


IVER JOHNS ON 


SEM/-HAMMER SINGLE 


’ TRIGGE ~ 
ACTION 


UVUN 


A Perfect Cun at 
@ Popular Price, 


Made on Entirely New Principle. 


$9.50 


and best results are correl- f 
ative. The 


Iver Johnson. 
Fire Arms 


— it, They are the t-iumphs 
Jeatuz L.oo!:{orour 
‘le: ever ry ua, none 

genuine without it, 


Ask your local dealer or send for Catalogue 


Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works, 
Fitcuburg, Mass.,U.C. A. N.Y. Office, 99 Chambers St. 


Monnet: rrers Of £20 wr’ "now Iver Johnson 
Bicyecs, Gus exd sevulvera, Latabiished 1871, 


- Absorbine 


REMOVES 
Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened Tissues, 
Infiltrated Parts, ana 
Puff or Swelling, “’ 


without laying the horse up. 
Does not blister, stain or re 
move the hair. $2.00 a bottle, 
Of progressive dealers, or 

W F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 
Springfield, Mass 


THIS BUGGY oe 

















AUCTIONEERS. 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 

JAS. W.SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Am selling 
for the best breeders everywhere. Posted on pe di- 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
GENTRYVI 





LLE, MO. 
tI breed pure bred cane “a hogs, my host 
of patrons say ! ve how to sell them. Write for 


terms and date: 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


R. L. HARRI Bunceton, 


Up-to-date in poe particular. Am ootting fort 
best breeders in the country. Terms low 


HARRY GRAHAM, 


LIVE STOCK AND p RED. sain 
Auctioneer. 


TERMs Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








ess aa 





J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA. 

IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write before claiming dates 





Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 

From the best imported and native strains. Farm 

situated 2 miles m station; telephone at farm. 

Visitors met at depot if desired. rrespondence 

solicited. Young stock for sale at alltimes. W.G. 
ee Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 

Pp’ . 


Shorthorn Heifers. 


A i. chetee lot of Socgtares cows and heifers for sale 


te for peices 
W.H. FUL EOS & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 


Rams For Sale. 


Delaine, Merino and Sot cross from 

flock. Ewes sheared ave of 13 Ibs. Buck 1 be 

Also two Shorthorn aa calves, reds, at the farm of 
AUGUST ©. ORF, Dardenne, Mo. 











RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Scotch top- 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City Show, 1900. 

C, E, LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED. PATTE 


RSON, > Manager. 
R. R. and telephone station, Bunceton, Mo 





'ALOGUES for Shorthorn ane compiled or 
eee complete at attractive prices. Address 
THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 








FOR SALE. 


The best 3-yr.-old saddle stallion on the market. 
Also 3-yr.-old p Jack; ti or 

These are among the best animals ever owned or 
bred at Limestone Valley. They should head a 
breeding farm. 


LL.M. MONSEES & SONS, 
Smithton, Mo. 











eh ac cainicia 





St. Charles County, Mo., Fair. 
Program of the Races 


FIRST er i ith. 
No. 1. 2:50 Trot 


Hors 
No. 3. ‘oe POD. i cerestashsidceasenscccess 
SECOND DAY--September 12th. 


No. 5. 2:35 ¢cenedadedeooce rer er 


THIRD DAY--September | 3th. 
No. 7. 3:00 hf ang or _— Paieniaaes: 


and three to start 
divided, 60, 30 and 
distancing’ the _ fielé 





i will receive firs 


one money be paid to any one 
except distance, which will 
rule in force previous to 1893. 
weather restrictions. Horses ome i: 
1:30 p. m. and started at 
noes races, 
No. 2 (Green ie 
mile heats, best 2 


hich will 
in 3. Entries to trot 





ants came off the victor and untouched 


No, 4. Trot - pees (County Horses).$100 
Now 6. Free-for-all PRED s ciccsccccsees +. 100 






Horses) ssecces se 
No. 8 2:40 Trot ..... 
No. 9. Trot, free-for-all ...... 100 
Five per cent entrance and five” per cent 
additional from winners. Four to enter 


in all races. Purses 
10 per cent. Horses 


money only, and in no case will more —_ 

rse, 
American Association rules to govern 
be same as 
Usual 


Pp. 
mile = 3 in ‘eal 
Anas 


ting and pacing races close megnombes = 10, 


muit'have bee Bona fide residents of 8 ee 
mus ve na fide 
Charles County since Janua: ana || Big Four Ticket Office, 
horses owned in St. Charles Seems at Broadway and Chestnut. 
least 60 days before the race. For er || Or addrese 
particulars address Cc. L. HILLEARY, 
w.F. ee. A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 


New York i Boston 


Big Peis Route, 
GIVE 
10 Days’ STOP-OVER at 


Buffalo W 


Pan-American 
Exposition... 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE: 
Ly. St. Louis. yesh aba 12:00 noon 8:06 p. m. 
6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York. 3p. m. 6:00p.m. 8:00 a.m. 
Ar. Boston....4:55 p.m. 9:00p.m. 10:34 a. m. 


“Ta Connhes, oe, Dining Thospers and 


t 





f 


For Guides, sieoa, Daten, Sleeping Car and 





Gratien’ ® Mo. 
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Home Circle 


THE WINE-CUP. 








(By Request.) 
Lycius, the Cretan prince of race divine, 
Like mony a royal youth, was fond of 


win 
So, when his father died and left him 
king, 
He spent his days and nights in reveling. 
Show him a wine-cup and he would soon 
lay down 
His fo tg and for roses change his 


Neglectful ‘of his people and his state, 
The fg cares that make a monarch 


One y ny i summer—so the story goes— 

Among his seeming friends, but secret 
‘oes, 

He sat and drained the wine-cup, when 
there came 

A gray-haired man who called him by 
his name, 

“Lycius”—It was his tutor, Philocles, 


Who held him when a child upon his 


knees. 

“Lycius,”” the old man said, “‘it suits 
not you 

To waste your life among this drunken 
crew. 


Bethink you of your sire, and how he died 

For that bright scepter lying by your 
side, 

And of the blood your loving people shed 


To keep that golden circlet on your 
head. 

Ah! how have you repaid them?’’—‘‘Phi- 
locles,”’ 

The prince replied, ‘‘What idle words are 
these? 

I loved my father, and I mourned tris 
fate, 

But death must come to all men, soon 
or late. 


la woman attired in an old-fashioned 
garb was busily piying her needle on an 
old-time patch-work quilt. It was ail so 
natural that one almost expected to see 
the needle move. ‘he other was “Cailing 
the Doctor.’ A lad was holding the lan- 
tern in an old Darn, where stood a fine 





Specimen of a country doctor's weil fed 
Steed, while the doctor was nervously 
hurrying to fasten a buckle. The latter 
Was indeed a very good painting. We 
Sat stili until the worthy professor 
| moved on. 


| 


We found in the Government building 
| much to entertain and instruct. The fish- 
lery exhibit was very pleasing. it was 
truly a delight to see such a variety of 
the finny tribe sporting in the water of 
the several tanks or crowding up into 
the rocks placed in the tanks. The ter- 
rapin bebbing along seemingly all legs, 
| and still more shell, attracted much at- 
| tention. 

After viewing this outside gallery, 
where the fish were exhibited, we en- 
tered the main apartment of this section 
of the Government building. Here we 
found a large basin, and in it several 
seals. One especially seemed to sustain 
| the reputation for playfulness given these 
| little animals that live both on land and 
jin the water. While standing by gazing 
jat the seals, one of the men in charge 
| brought a pail of smal? live fishes and 
threw them into the water. This lively 
seal darted after them. When catching 
;}one he would come qui¢kly to the sur- 
| face, give a funny snort, and then make 
a quick move that would send the water 
| over the crowd that would compel them 
j to recede, and elicit from the more nerv- 
}ous a scream, Then Mr. Seal would rise, 
| look wisely and repeat his trick. When 





Could we recall our dear ones from their |the fish seemed all disposed of he calmly 


urn, 

Just as they lived and loved, ‘twere well 
to mourn; 

But since we cannot, let us smile in- 
stead. 

T hold the living better than the dead. 

My father reigned and died, I live and 
reign. 

As for my people, why should they com- 
plain? 


Gave I not ended all their deadly wars, 

Bound up their wounds, and honored 
their old scars? 

They bleed no more; 
mine, 


enough for me and 


The blood of the grape, the ripe, the 
royal wine! 
Slaves, fill my cup again!’’ They filled, 


and crowned 


His brow with roses, but the old man 


frowned. 

“Lycius,” he said once more, “the state 
demands 

Something besides the wine-cup in your 
hands, 

Resume your crown and scepter, be not 
blind; 

Kings live not for themselves, but for 
mankind.” 

“Good Philocles,”” the shamed prince re- 
plied, 

His soft eye lighting with a flash of 
pride, 

“Your wisdom has forgotten one small 
thing— 


I am no more your pupil, but your king. 


Kings are in place of gods; remember, 
then, 

They answer to the gods, and not to 
men.” 


“Hear, then, the gods, who speak to-day 
through me 

The sad but certain words of prophecy: 

‘Touch not the cup; small sins in kings 
are great; 

Be wise in time, nor further tempt your 
fate.’ ”’ 

“Old man! there 
which lies 

In our own hands that shape our des- 
tinies; 

It is a dream. 

A deed of ill, 


is no Fate, save that 


If I should will and do 
no good could thence in- 


sue; 
And willing goodness, shall not goodness 
be 
Sovereign, like ill, to save herself and 
me? 
I laugh at Fate.’’ The wise man shook 
his head. 


“*Remember what the oracles have said: 


“What most he loves who rules this 
Cretan land, 

Shall perish by the wine-cup in his 
hand.’ ”’ 

“Prophet of ill! No more, or you shall 
die! 

See how my deeds shall give your words 
the lie, 

And baffle Fate, and all who hate me— 
so!” 

Sheer through the casement, to the court 
below, 

He dashed the half-drained goblet in dis- 
dain, 


That scattered as it flew a bloody rain; 
His courtiers laughed. But now a wo- 
man’s shriek 
Rose terrible without, 

cheek. 
He hurried to the casement in a fright, 


and blanched his 


And lo! his eyes were blasted with a 
sight 

Too pitiful to think of—death was there, 

And wringing hands, and madness and 
despair! 

There stood a nurse, and on her bosom 
lay 

A dying child, whose life blood streamed 
away, 

Reddening its robe like wine! It was his 
own, 

His son, the prince that should have 


filled the throne 

When he was dead, and ruled the Cretan 
land, 

Slain by the wine-cup from his father’s 
hand! R. H. STODDARD. 





SEEING SOME THINGS AT THE PAN- 
AMERICAN. 





(Editorial Notes.) 

Having done the Expositions at New 
Orleans and Chicago, we knew full well 
the folly of trying to see everything, as 
such a course usually results in seeing 
nothing. One of the amusing occur- 
rences during our attendance at the Ex- 
position was listening to the scathing a 
professor from a Canadian institution of 
learning gave Americans for their rush 
in trying to see things, when seeing 
meant careful examination. He related 
how once he was seated in an art gallery 
in Europe, and that an American ap- 
peared at the door breathless, saying he 
had only 15 minutes to give to these 
works of art, and asked what he should 
see. This sarcastic professor directed 
him to three great pieces of statuary, and 
told. the sight-seer to spend five minutes 
with each, but added, caustically, “You 
ought to have five days for each of 
these.” It did us good to see ourselves 
as “others see us.’”’. We stayed just where 
we were and studied three very attrac- 
tive paintings. One was entitled, ‘‘Gos- 
sip,” and the two old ladies did look 
natural. Another was “The Quilting.” 


mounted the incline that lead to a plat- 
form in the center of the basin, where 
a more sedate seal had reposed during 
the play of the more hilarious one. When 
on the platform he was clumsy enough 
in his movements. He sleepily blinked 
his eyes and sprawled out, we thought, 
for an all afternoon’s nap; when in the 
twinkling of an eye he flopped over into 
the water, giving many of the lookers- 
on a shower bath. 

Interesting as it was to watch the an- 
tics of this little animal (who wears so 
valuable a coat that he is being slaugh- 
tered by the thousands annually to dec- 
orate the human form) we felt that we 
must see other exhibits in this building 
which are marvelous in interest and so 
instructive, and we gave our space to 
other sight-seers. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
ARE WE LACKING IN GRATITUDE? 


We had good showers of rain Friday 
and Saturday, July 26 and 27, which re- 
vived vegetation and stayed the ravages 
of heat and drought for a few days at 
least. 

Whether the rains the past week are in 
answer to the prayers of the previous 
Sabbath we know not; but it rained, and 
we are grateful to the Giver of all good 
for it. It was not necessary that the 
Governor of our state should issue a 
proclamation in order to have the Chris- 
tian people pray for rain. No doubt 
every praying person in the state had 
long before been beseeching our heaven- 
ly Father for rain and relief from the 
terrible heat. But it was right and prop- 
er that the people of Missouri should, 
through their Governor, acknowledge 
God as the ruler of all things, and our 
own weakness and dependence upon Him. 

Infidels may scoff at religion and sneer 
at praying people, but when we let go 
the Bible and undertake to account for 
creation and the origin of man on phil- 
osophic or scientific principles we are 
simply guessing—nothing more. The Bi- 
ble gives the history of creation in sim- 
ple, plain language, easily understood by 
any one who can read. The time and 
manner of the creation we can only guess 
at. It is not necessary for us to know. 
We can understand enough of the Bible 
to make our duty to God and man plain, 
which is enough for us and more.than 
we can practice. It is not always best 
that we should have what we pray for, 
and when we pray we should submit our 
case to the will of our heavenly Father. 
Some of us pray only when we get in a 
tight place. The farmers of Missouri 
have been having a good time for quite 
awhile, and but few of us have been 
grateful enough to even give the price of 
a few bushels of corn, much less that of 
a fat pig, to the cause of Christianity or 


benefit of humanity in the name of 
Jesus, thus acknowledging God, from 
whom all blessings flow. C, A. BIRD. 


Vernon Co., Mo. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO. 


Mrs. Mary Anderson’s article suits 
those who have milk to care for, the in- 
gredients with which to make a cake, or 
the old chest of clothes to remodel, but 
how about the one who has only time 
and her hands to work with? The writer 








jat 


earned the first pair of shoes her little 


|girl wore by knitting men’s socks at 13 
cents a pair; also earned syrup to last 
the family all winter by knitting them 


15 cents a pair. Many things were 
earned doing crochet work. The writer 
crocheted collars, hoods, babies’ coats, 
rugs, tacked carpet rags, did quilting; 
getting in return fruit, lard, butter; in 
rare cases money. These things were 
equal to so much cash. They gave the 
man a chance to invest his earnings in a 
cow or a pig. Now 1 am alone, with six 
children to support. These little efforts 
have grown into cows, hogs, a team and 
things to live on. My motto is work; 
work at any price or thing that is honor- 
able rather than be idle. Be ready 
grasp the opportunity when it comes. 

Rosa Autumn, accept my thanks for 
sympathy expressed more than a year 
ago. I have thought of you often; you 
know from experience how things press 
one in my condition. 

Hurrah for Pine Burr! Such women 
are and ever have*been the mothers of 
men who have ruled the destinies of na- 
tions. While paddling her own canoe 
may she sing in her heart, “It is better 
farther on.” MRS. M. E. WARREN. 

Cherokee N., Ind. Ter. 


GOD'S HOLY NIGHT. 


to 





Give your nights to God! Resolve, and 
resolutely carry out the resolution, that 
no secular care, plan or pleasure shall 
take one waking thought after lyirg down 
for the night. Make every night, indeed, 
“God's holy night.” Let it become such 
a habit that if obliged to lie down dur- 
ing the day the heart will instinctively 
rise up to the rest in God while the body 
knits up its ragged sleeve of care. Breathe 
a prayer before rising in the morning, 
and take the first available ten minutes 
or more of the day to be alone with God 





and His word.—Congregationalist. 


It isn’t the Cook’s Fault, 
It isn’t your Grocer’s Fault, 


that the bulk coffee you just 
purchased turns out to be differ- 
ent from the ‘‘same kind” bought 
before. Coffee purchased in 
bulk is sure to vary. 

The sealed package in which 


uniform flavor and strength. It 
also keeps the coffee fresh and 
irisures absolute purity. 


LION COFFEE is sold insures | 





Written for the RURAL 
CooL 


WORLD. 
AND BECOMING. 


How to dress cool these sultry days is 
the question with the farm women who 
must stand near a hot stove to prepare 
warm meals three times a day. The 
mother hubbard style of dress is cool, but 


to my idea is unbecoming, even on a 
slim person, and more so on a fleshy per- 
son. Wrappers with a fitted waist lin- 


ing, loose front and back, look better, 
and in a very hot time the lining may be 
left unfastened, which makes such a 
garb quite cool. But I like a dressing 
sacque best of all. Make it tight-fitting 
in the back with strings attached to the 
under arm seams to be tied underneath 
in front, leaving the fronts loose. One 
can be cut from any good wrapper pat- 
tern, cutting the desired length below 
the waist, line. With a dressing sacque 
one can wear out any old dress skirt, 
and either the skirt or sacque may be 
changed without changing the whole 
dress. 

An old shirt waist makes a good dress- 
ing sacque by making some pleats in the 
center of the back at the waist line and 
putting strings at the under arm seams, 
leaving the fronts loose. The great diffi- 
culty with me in wearing either wrapper 
or dressing sacque is when I wear an 
apron to do my work. The common 
straight apron pinned or tied around the 
waist makes the dress as warm as any 
dress with a belt, and to work without 
an apron seems an utter impossibility, as 
mother always taught us when girls at 
home that we must wear an apron to 
work in, and now it is second nature to 
me. So much in proof of the old adage, 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” 

But I must tell you of my hot-weather 
apron. Take three breadths of calico, 
long enough to reach from about two 
inches below the neck of the dress to the 
bottom of the dress. The front breadth 
gore half way down, cutting the gore 
about six inches wide at the widest 
end, then sew this gore to the straight 
half or bottom of the front breadth, 
making it wider at the bottom. The two 
back breadths are gored the whole length 
just like a dress skirt. Sew the gored 
edges together, leaving about six inches 
at the top, which hem with a narrow 
hem. ‘This leaves an open space under 
the arm. The front breadth gather into 
a band just long enough to reach across 
the chest. I make the band about an 
inch wide. The back breadth pleat into 
a space about an inch wide, just pleat 
back and forth, and sew this to an inch 
wide strap of calico, which pass over the 
shoulder. Sew firmly to the end of the 
band on the front breadth across the 
chest. Sew strings on the back breadth 
at the waist line to tie. Hem around the 
bottom and your apron is complete. It 
hangs straight from the shoulders, cov- 
ering the dress completely, both back 
and front, is loose and allows your dress 
to hang loose, so it is cool and comfort- 
able, and can be put on and off at a mo- 
ment’s notice. It requires from 3% to 4 
yards of calico, depending on size of per- 
son. MRS. F. J. EDWARDS. 

Seward Co., Neb. 


HOW TO COOK CUSTARD. 





The great cause of failure in custard 
making—both baked and boiled—is that 
scalded milk is not used which has been 
alloweg to cool before adding the eggs. 
Another reason of failure is that the 
sugar should be added after cooking, 
which is seldom done. When making a 
good rich custard it is necessary to take 
five or six eggs for each quart of milk, 
for a plainer one three eggs to a quart 
will do, provided the milk is thickened 
with a little corn flour. Custards need 
very delicate flavoring; therefore, it is 
well to add the essence gradually, a few 
drops at a time, so as not to overdo it. 
For a stewed custard for one person, 
beat up one egg in a teacupful of milk, 
flavor and sweeten it, pour it in a break- 
fast cup, cover it with a piece of greased 
paper, stand in a saucepan of really boil- 
ing water, cover it and stand by the fire, 
where it will gently simmer from 20 to 
30 minutes. A chocolate custard is pop- 
ular. Dissolve three ounces of grated 
chocolate over the fire in a little milk, 
and then add enough to measure a quart 
in all. Let it boil, then remove the pan 
to the side of the fire, place the cover 


over it, and let it steep for a quarter 
of an hour. Beat together five eggs, 
sweeten, add vanilla essence, pour into 


a greased mould and steam. When baked 
custards are desired, use the above re- 
cipe, and cook slowly in a moderate 
oven, for if the pudding once boils it 
tuns to whey, and is spoiled.—Australian 
Farm and Home. 

GOOD RECIPES. 

GRAPE CATSUP.—Seven pounds of 
grapes put in kettle with two cupfuls of 
water; when boiled soft press through 
a sieve, return to kettle, and add three 
pounds of sugar, one pint of good vine- 
gar, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one 
of cloves, a very little salt. Boil to right 
consistency. 

PLUM BUTTER.—This can be made 
with wild plums. Stew until very soft, 
rub through a colander, and to every two 
quarts of pulp add six  teacupfuls of 
sugar and a dessertspoonful of salt. Cook 
two hours, watching and stirring that 
the mass does not burn. Add half a pint 
of vinegar, two inch pieces of root gin- 
ger, a teaspoonful each of ground cloves 
and allspice and two of cinnamon; add 
a pinch of cayenne pepper; boil from 
three to five minutes and seal in cans. 

WILD GRAPE MARMALADE.—Let 
the grapes be black ripe. Put on water 
same as for the jelly, boil up quickly, 
and when skins are all broken, press 
through a sieve, to remove skins and 
seeds. Measure juice, put over fire, and 
when boiling add e for e of 
sugar. Boil 10 or 15 minutes, but be care- 
ful not to have too quick a fire, as the 
thicker juice burns easily. This sets 
very solid, but not the least bit gummy 
or stiff. Other granes may be used, but 








wild are best. 


HIS GRAND ACHIEVEMENT. 





| You never hear of Dan’l Gregg, I don’t 

| suppose, but say, 

|I want to tell you there are few as great 
as him to-day; 

He never held no offices, but just ‘twixt 
me and you, 

Ain't this here holdin’ office something 
great men seldom do? 

No, Dan’l he just farmed it—licked along 
through thick and thin— 

| Quittin ’ late and startin’ early, 
trouble with a grin; 

|He didn’t leave no millions, but again I 
wish to state 

That, in my opinion, Dan’l 
numbered with the great. 


meetin’ 


should be 


He never done no fightin’ on the land or 
on the sea; 

He wasn’t no Napoleon nor a Grant, nor 
yet a Lee; 

No doubt this Pierpont Morgan could of 
skinned him in a trade, 

And as far as eddycation is concerned 

why, I'm afraid 

Dan'l wasn’t hardly what you'd 

call A number one. 

he got his schoolin’ mostly out be- 

neath the shinin’ sun; 

papers never bothered over Dan'l 

Grege’s affairs, 

But a great man had departed when he 
clum the golden stairs. 


That 
For 


The 


He never wrote no poems, nor got up in- 
ventions s6 


The world would move on swifter than 
the good Lord made it go; 

He couldn’t preach a sermon nor 
igspound the law to you, 

But he raised two boys, by golly, that 
were decent through and through! 

He taught, ’em to be honest, and he 
taught 'em to be true; 

He taught ’em to be manly, and that 


there's a lot to do! 
He raised his boys to honor him, and so 
I wish to state 
That in my opinion Dan’l should be num- 
bered with the great. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 


The vacation season is here, and the 
boys, released from school, delight in 
hunting through the fields to kill and 
cripple the birds that are fed anu grown 
by the busy farmer, who owns the :and, 
and, by right, is the one to decide what 
to destroy. Killing useful birds is a mis- 
take; they should be protected by the 
law of the land, and present laws more 
strictly enforced. 

I am sorry that so many boys and men 
seem to think it something to be proud 
of to kill and cripple birds. My young 
friends, think of the cruelty of leaving 
those that are wounded to starve and 
die—unable to get food. Think of the 
suffering and distress caused by killing 
mother birds, robbing nests and leaving 
young ones to starve. Are such acts of 
cruelty something to be proud of? Are 
they not condemned by conscience and 
the Creator, who made the birds, as well 
as ourselves, that they might greet the 
world and cheer sad souls? Think, my 
young friends, when you are about to 
shoot, for mere sport, the birds that have 
done you no harm, but have blessed and 
cheered you with their songs, how heart- 
less and cruel it is. It seems to me that 
of all the inferior animals, the birds were 
made the most cheerful, and God was 
kind in making them such constant asso- 
cilates of the human family. 

Birds are necessary for cne fruit grow- 
ers and farmers. If they knew the real 
value of birds and toads as insect de- 
stroyers, they would protect them on 
their premises. I do not claim that all 
birds are useful. The English sparrows, 
I believe, will not eat enough injurious 
insects to pay for the fruit they eat; 
they should be treated as foes. I admit 
that some useful birds eat and destroy 
some fruit and grain, but not enough to 
offset the insects they eat. I am willing 
to forgive them what fruit they eat, es- 
pecially mulberries, which can be grown 
very cheaply. I planted a row of Rus- 
sian mulberries nearly half a mile long, 
and as soon as they ripen tne birds do 
not molest any other fruit. The Downing 
ever-bearing mulberry will commence to 
ripen the middle of May, and continue 
four months. 

Rather than kill birds to save fruit, I 
would raise more fruit to attract and 
feed the birds. It is selfish to begrudge 
the birds the fruit they eat, and which is 
all the wages they ask for the work they 
do. When I clear land I leave wud 
cherry and mulberry trees for the birds, 
and for shade for horses when plowing 
in long, hot summer days. 

Birds soon learn who their friends are. 
A few years ago, when I first plowed in 
the orchard they were shy of me; but in 
a few days they would come and feed 
near me. The owls, and I may include 
the crows, eat many insects, but they 
also kill and eat poultry and useful birds 
and toads, 
My 
|Scare-crow on a pole. 

Allow me to 
avoid young men 
llessly kill harmless birds; such 
|to make heartless husbands. It may also 
be said of ladies who, as ornaments, 
wear stuffed birds upon their hats, that 
they thus encourage the slaughter of 
birds by tens of thousands. A, lady who 
faints at the sight of blood and who 
dares not kill a mouse or fears a toad 
will wear on her hat the mangled forms 
of half a dozen birds. I believe if the 
tender sex could see the cruelty they 
thus encourage they would shudder there 
at. Birds were created to destroy injuri- 
ous insects, not to be killed that their 
feathers might be worn. 

Mothers, teach your children to love 
and be kind to God’s creatures. It is 
said St. Valentine’s day, February 14, is 
the day on which birds mate for the 
year, and in that union is neither untrue 
love nor divorce. JACOB FAITH. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 





WILD GRAPE JELLY.—Choose grapes 
which are only just reddened, leaving in 
a good sprinkling of those still green, but 
rejecting all that are ripe, or nearly 
so. Pick from the stems, looking over 
earefully for wormy ones. Wash, put 
over the fire, and pour on water until it 
is nearly in sight—so you will have to tip 
up the kettle a little to see it. This 
makes strong juice, which will not have 
to be boiled down. Boil the grapes up 
quickly, and as soon as skins are broken 
strain through cheesecloth, but do not 
squeeze. Measure the juice, and put on 
the fire again. Boil up and skim, then 
while boiling add measure for measure of 
sugar. Boil not longer than 15 minutes, 
skimming as necessary. This makes a 
very clear, delicately tinted jelly. 


Swearing is a habit, and a foolish habit 
at that. 





and we treat them as foes. | 
wife keeps them off by hanging a | 


| 


advise our daughters to | 

| 
who wilfully and need- | 
are apt | 


Poultry 


A FREAK HEN. 


Editor RUKAAL WORLD: 1 noted the 
comments of Mr. Smiley regarding the 
writer in a late issue. Summed up it 
amounts to about this: Kinder does 
things that are very reprehensible, 
therefore, “‘Reform in breeding,” the 
matter in dispute, is unnecessary. Not 
being accustomed to going up against 
such a ponderosity of logic as that, your 
readers will please excuse me from 
attempting it. However, I can assure 
all those interested that I believe my 








acts, as well as my theories, will bear 
investigation. 

But, I started out to tell about a 
“freak hen” I have, and give some of 


the conclusions arrived at in trying to 
solve the cause of unusual traits. 

This hen is a “mongrel,” that is, she 
is just as much so as the crossing of two 
distinct pure breeds can produce, being 
half Pit Game and half Brown Leghorn. 
Freak trait No. 1 was she outgrew all 
the rest of the brood, including the cock- 
erels and weighed at maturity one 
pound more than her sire and two and a 
half pounds more than any Leghorn hen 
I then had, which in itself is strong evi- 
dence of the benefit of cross breeding. 

At seven months old she weighed over 
six pounds, a weight very hard to beat 
by any breed at that age. She began lay- 
ing about this time, and her eggs were 
very remarkable for size, running 30 
ounces to the dozen, or at least ‘six 
ounces more than average eggs from ma- 
tured fowls. 
| She laid almost every day until we 
had counted 42, when a very severe coid 
| spell shut off eggs for awhile, but at in- 
| tervals all through the winter the big 
white egg was sure to be noticed. As a 
spring and summer layer she about made 
it unanimous, and is to-day one of .ue 
best every-day layers on the place. I 
doubt very much if her superior, count- 
ing the weight of eggs, can be found any- 
where. 

In leoking into the cause of so many 
unusual traits I learned of still one more. 
This pullet had an enormous appetite. I 
will tell of an incident that first di- 
rected my attention to this. One day I 
was spading in the garden and found 
that every spadeful of that rich, mellow 
soil contained from one to a half a dozen 
big, fat fish worms. So I opened the 
gate and let the hens in, and the way 
they threw themselves outside those 
worms as I turned them up was fun to 
see. Miss Freak, who was much of a 
pet and quite tame, worked close up and 
got an unusual share, and she kept close 
up long after all the rest had become 
satiated. I would not dare to say how 
many bushels of worms she did eat, but 
according to the rule, four pecks make a 
bushel, and she kept ‘pecking’ at them 
for about three hours, so your readers 
can figure it out for themselves. I know 
this much, she ate so many that I tow 
my wife not to soft boil any of the “big 
white eggs’’ for a couple of weeks, be- 
cause I was afraid to crack one for fear 
it would be chuckful of fish worms. Now, 
Mr. Editor, you must not think because 
this statement is the solemn truth that I 
am just like George Washington, be- 
cause I can tell a lie if I want to. Yea, 
verily. Well, the whole secret of the 
freakishness, the quick growth, the ex- 
tra weight, the extra number and size of 
eggs and the ability to produce them 
nearly every day for months at a time, 
all was merely the inevitable effect of a 
cause, and that cause was that this hen 
had an abnormal crop development, with 
all the food assimilating organs in pro- 
portion. She had to grow, had to lay 
big eggs or else lay about three every 
two days. And she has to be a geod 
every-day layer, because her appetite 
prompts her to eat and that sets the 
other organs to work and the “big white 
egg’ is the finished surplus product. All 
this has convinced me that we must im- 
prove and develop the front end of the 
hen if we would develop egg or flesh- 
forming traits. 

No reader of the RURAL WORLD ex- 
pects that any breed of animals or fowls 
can produce something from nothing. 
It is a good specimen of the common cow 
of the country that will yield one pound 
of butter per day; yet we have Hol- 
steins with records of over four pounds 
per day! Now, the latter has the ca- 
pacity and actually consumes and assim- 
ilates about four times the amount of 
food from which butter fat is formed 
than does the common cow. We frequent- 
ly see accounts where improved breeds 
of sheep shear five or six times the 
weight of wool that the common range 
sheep will yield; but it does not follow 


Fal and Run. 


There isn’t a man who would be seen 
running through the street munching a 
piece of pie. Why not? Because it 
would mean dyspepsia and stomach 
trouble? Not at all; but because it 
wouldn’t look well. Asa matter of fact 
many a business man snatches a lunch 
in such a hurry that he might as well 
take iton the run. That is one reason 
for the prevailing ‘‘stomach trouble’ 
among men of business. 

There is a certain remedy for diseases 
of the stomach and other organs of 
digestion and nutrition. It is Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. The 
worst cases of dyspepsia and catarrh of 
the stomach have been cured by this 
medicine. It cures where all other 
means have failed to cure. 

"I took two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery for stomach trouble, —. 
Clarence Carnes tee, of Taylorstows, Londos 
Co., Va. *It did me so much that t didn't 
take any Anon I ean 4 
most anything now. 
well pleased with it I hardly 
know how to thank = 















your kind information. I tried 
a whole i. of Se 
before 


They stimulate 
the sluggish 
liver, and cleanse the sys- 
tem of impurities. Th 

should always be used wi’ 

“Golden Medical Discov- 
” when there is need of 








tive. 


that if turned out on the range that this 
improved breed would make any such 
showing, even if it could exist at all. It 
has been bred to suit certain favorable 
conditions; given those conditions, the 
results will follow. 

Whatever waste there may be in feed- 
ing cattle or other animals from the 
passing through of undigested food, it 
is safe to say that with birds or fowls 
there is no such waste. As an evidence 
of remarkable growth and food assimi- 
lation, will state that I lately weighed a 
pouter squab 34 days old that weighed 17 
ounces! Now when we consider that 
when this pigeon was hatched that it 
weighed less than one-half an ounce and 
that its increase in weight was over 
3,000 per cent in 34 days, we can begin to 
realize what such a digestive apparatus 
would do if hitched on to a chicken; in 
such a case a ten-week-old fryer would | 
weigh ten or twelve pounds, and if pos- 


just about sink a battle ship. 

My only excuse for calling particular | 
attention to this department of improve- 
ment in fowls is because, as with many 
other features that make fowls worth 


it at all; but, all the 
improvement in fowls is 
their ability to consume and assimilate 


food. To expect anything else would be , 
as absurd as to expect a sausage mill to 
grind vut 15 pounds of sausage from 
every ten pounds of meat. What we want 
in fowls is an appetite like the Dutch- 
man's pig that drank a full bucket of 


black snake, for instance, that stuck his 
tail in his mouth and swallowed himeelf! 
St. Louis Co., Mo. J. G. KINDER. 


GIVE ROOM FOR THE TURKEYS. 








The turkey is not yet sufficiently re- 
moved from its wild state to bear the 
confinement given*hens, even during the 
cold weather, and the person who would 
be successful with them must work on 
the plan of wide range and little, or no 
shelter, says “American Poultrydom.” 
Mr. Charles McClave, one of the most 
successful and widely known poultry 
raisers in this country, has a portion of 
his farm, about 30 acres of woodland, 
given up entirely to turkeys. This en- 
closure is in grass, the greater part is 
shaded, and the turkeys roam over it at 
will. During the winter they are fed on 
the range, unless the snow is too deep. 
There is no protection whatever provided, 
except an enclosure of about two acres, 
in which roosts are fixed high above the 
ground. This method suits the turkeys 
very well, and is much less expensive 
than if the attempt were made to handle 
them in the same manner that hens are 
handled. In short, natural environments 
are the prerequisites to successful tur- 
key culture. 


PICKING HENS TO HELP MOLTING. 





During July and August, when the hens 
have fully matured their feathers, and 
are inclined to be broody, I pick them, 
not forthe profit I derive from the feath- 
ers, so much as to assist nature. The 
feathers, however, are much nicer than 
those picked from a scalded fowl, and can 
be used for cushions and pillows, when 
the feathers of water fowls are not avail- 
able. The chief profit in picking hens lies 
in the fact that this operation hastens 
the molting season and they are ready to 
begin work as layers in early October, 
whereas if left to the slower course of 
nature, they would not be ready to lay 
before late in winter or early spring, 
when eggs are lower in price. A hen 
that molts early will begin laying early. 
There are several advantages in this 
early molting, writes W. B. Hall in the 
“N. E, Homestead.’’ Commencing while 
the weather is warm, the hen is more 
comfortable and not exposed to the chill- 
ing winds and storms as if molting were 
delayed until October or November, as is 
often the case. She has a free range and 
a variety of food, and all her surround- 
ings are conducive to a rapid growth of 
the new crop of feathers. 

I select such hens as have been laying 
steady during the summer and need a 
vacation during the heated term. In this 
way I am sure to get the choicest of the 
flock for my winter layers. I endeavor 
to have the one-year old hens ready for 
business by October 1. These, with the 
early-hatched pullets, are the ones I de- 
pend upon for winter eggs. I leave the 
more undesirable ones without plucking 
to keep up the egg supply until the oth- 
ers have gained their new feathers, when 
they are shipped to market as fast as 
they show signs of molting. In order to 
distinguish between the picked and un- 
picked, I mark with a leg band those I 
wish to keep. I like yearling hens that 
have molted better than pullets for early 
winter layers. They generally lay every 
day, while the pullets usually lay on al- 
ternate days, for the first few weeks. 

To practice this method, begin as soon 
after July 1 as you can find suitable sub- 
jects. The feather must be mature, in or- 
der to pick easy, and when picked the 
hen should have extra feed. When ready 
for laying, keep all hens in a separate 
yard or range, as they need different 
care and food from the pullets. The tend- 
ency of the older fowls is to fatten eas- 
ily and unless due care is exercised they 








sessed by a four-year-old steer he would | rains and storms. 


| 


|keep them separated at feeding 


SUMMER CARE OF POULTRY. 


It is best not to confine the young grow- 
ing chicks in yards, but let them have 
free range. It is all right to confine the 
older fowls in roomy yards and let the 
growing chicks have all the free range 
to themselves. This is much the best 
plan, but farmers as a general thing do 
not do it, permitting all to run together. 
Young chicks have a very poor show 
when thus grown up among the old ones, 
and some method should be adopted to 
feed them away from the old flock. A 
yard should be made to feed them in and 
arranged to admit of the small chicks 
and exclude the full grown ones, and thus 
time, 
says A. H. Duff in the “Kansas Farmer.” 

Plenty of shade is verv essential ir hot 
weather for the growth and health cf 
|chicks, and they should be well provided 
with quarters to keep them out of the 
A heavy rain on grow- 
|ing chicks will do them a great injury 
and check their growth, if it does not 
start roup in the flock. Roup in growing 
| chicks is a fatal blow to the flock. While 
it may not kill many, it will stop their 


having, the great and only “American | growth, and a runty, dwarfy flock will 
Standard of Perfection” does not notice |e the result. 
same, all | to roup, and the flock should be well pro- 
in| tected from them. 


Heavy rains are conducive 


It is rather a diffi- 
}cult matter to get a lot of chicks all 
housed before a rain comes, but we can 
facilitate matters by having convenient 
arrangements made when storms are ap- 
proaching. 


Little chicks should never be let out 


jin wet grass and weeds, and it is beiter 





slop, was then lifted by the ears, put in |to keep them shut up most of the day if 
the bucket and toted home; or like the | 


not all of it, rather than let them out. 
It is no wonder that many complain of 
the loss of little chicks, considering the 
manner in which they pretend to take 
care of them. Frequently they are al- 
lowed. to go out of their night quarters 
at will, not being closed up at night at 
all, and thus taken out on cool, wet 
mornings to trail around through the 
wet weeds and grass, which is sure .o 
end in the loss of most if not all of the 
flock. 


MOISTENING THE EGGS. 


We believe that as a rule sprinkling 
the eggs with warm water which are be- 
ing incubated by the sitting hen is pro- 
ductive of harm rather than good. If 
the hen is free to leave the nest as she 
wills, and is not debarred from a run in 
the grass during her short respite from 
her duties, she will return to the nest 
with feathers laden with dew, and the 
eggs will not suffer for moisture, says 
“Wallace’s Farmer.”’ In our early expe- 
rience we regularly sprinkled the eggs 
the third day before the hatch was due. 
We had read about a cart load of poultry 
papers, and with a good deal of sound 
advice which they gave us, we gave un- 
due weight to several articles which got 
the advantage of our callowness and 
made us believe that sprinkling the eggs 
was of prime importance. While still be- 
lieving that under certain conditions it is 
attended with advantage it is only occa- 
sionally that we revert to the practice. 
During the late dry spell it occurred to 
us that something might be gained by re- 
turning to it. We had six hens engaged 
in hatching us out some late chicks. The 
eggs were due to hatch on the 15th of 
July. On the 12th we removed the eggs 
from four of the nests, and after damp- 
ening the earth upon which the nest was 
built, put them back. We did not apply 
any moisture to the other two nests. The 
result justifies the belief that under such 
circumstances as these the application of 
moisture is attended with advantage. 
From the four nests we took 38 chicks 
and from the other two only five chicks. 
The eggs were the same, and the hens 
were all about equally attentive to their 
duties. The exceptional dryness of the 
air and the absence of dew demanded a 
change from the usual order of things, 
and we are well convinced that we are 
well paid for the time it took to moisten 
those eggs. But we have sprinkled lots 
of eggs without gaining anything by it. 
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will become too fat. This is jially 
true of such breeds as Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Brahmas, etc. For winter 
feeding I would urge that the grain ra- 
tion for old fowls be cut down to the 
minimum, and its place supplied with 
bran, steamed clover, vegetables; green 
cut bone and oyster shells, with plenty of 
grit and pure water. I feed my fowls a 
small quantity of millet scattered in dry 
straw. I have it in the bundle and give 
them a bundle at night after they have 
gone to roost, so that they can go to 
their scratching room early and work 
for their breakfast. If fowls are given 
plenty of exercise they will not often 
get too fat. In feeding millet to small 
chicks, once or twice a week will be sufti- 
cient. Feeding every day has increased 
the death rate materially, I think, due 
to the action of the millet seed on ine 
kidneys. 
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E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class 5 H. babes, Silver L 
Wyandottes and Barred P. Rocks. 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 
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Eggs half “. CIRCULAR FREE. 
. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 
go Downs. 
Maple- mh Dawe. 
Hurst Bight best breeds of poultry. 
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Russellville,Tenn./’ Good stock at fair prices. 
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ur wants. 
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1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
Satisfaction or money og ny Brahmas, Black 
lameeeene, . Fy. Rocks ‘Wyandottes. They 
will do you good. T REED, Camp Pont, ILL. 
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DIARRH@A, DYSENTERY, 
andall BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


4 Bins, Gate, Gebk Suse for these 


PainKitrer: 


(PERRY DAVIs".) 
Used Internally and Externally. + 
Two Sizes, Wc. and 50c. bottles r 
Be ode tesa} +} +b ho 


DI MOORE’S HOG REMEDY 


and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lice 

and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 

AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 
Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 

postal gets particulars and book 

CARE OF HOGS,” Address 

1501 Genesee St. 

Moore Chem. Co. Dept. licnnsas City, Mo 

yu4t will kill the worms in your sheep and lambs 


will save your dollars. If you have no dollars to 
throw away, you must procure and use 


EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER, 
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Se sure quick exterminator se allinternal para- 
s . Price uy $1. a ase $6.50, 100 Ib. sack 
11.00. Liber: scoun 

BLAKE BROS., BOX B, Michigan 





FOR SALE 


26 registered Shropshire bucks from 
one to three years old, mostly year- 
lings; 20 buck lambs; would sell 48 
registered ewes; reduction made on 
five or more to one buyer. Low down. 
Address 


H.C. TAYLOR, Koping, Saline Co., Mo 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no 
ae to answer. 

. D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2, Carrollton, Illinois 


M ERINO American 


““and Delaine. 
Greatest worms: — Winners. The all purpose 


sheep. eep the best. 
100 extra rams for eae. “Also T ne pare. 
L. E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 


Shropshire Yearling Rams *"* Chinas. 


Either sex; good pedigree and individual merit my 

motto. I wilt sell you stock worth the money. Cal) 

on or address J. W. BOLES, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Bither sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
or address c. A. SOUe, 

a 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP: earth. for crossing 


on other breeds. Choice lambs for sale. Ad- 
dress Millard H. Grewiler, Shelbyville, Mo. 


BERKSHIRES. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$8.00 bape 
a pig of either sex; best of breeding. B. 
P. R. Chickens; White Turkeys. 

‘GEO. W. McI SH, Monett, Mo. 























The best sheep on 








POLAND=-CHINAS. 


poLanDp CHINAS—We have some extra fancy gilts 

of 150 Ibs., and some ———— pigs of both sex of fall 
farrow to offer the trade hey are perfect coat and 
color, sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumsch 2nd ‘er- 
fect IK: Know, Prince Hadley and Marks’ Winchester. 
Price, $10 to 9 $8; money returned if stock is not sat- 
heetery. ag Spies Breeding Co., St. Jacob, 
Tliinois. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 
Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 

g'*; sired by Mis- 


FOR SALE A nice lot 4 - 
* souri’s Black 13,715, 8. and 2 
Perfection, dams are E Me Over and B.U.8. 


breedi: Eggs for adie from best strains of B. 

P. R. ch ickens; also breed Hereford cattle. Prices 

reasonable. J.E.S Ss 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


WALNUT VALLEY STOCK FARM- 
Has for sale some fine Poland-China sows, bred to 
boars oem are of ie Lang Ales, my entire herd of 
spring to make room for ers. 

” WRNEST 
Gilt-edge pedi- 


W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 
POLAND-CHINAS. Sree fnai- 


vidual merit combined. me 
R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Tl. (qq 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
ROSE HILL HERD OF 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


A good lot of choice early pigs from sows of pro- 
lific strains, and afew gilts bred for sale. 
S. ¥. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


MAPLE HILL HERD 
JERSEY HOGS. I have a grand lot of 


DUROC 
spring pigs to offer the trade; good individuals and 
Socoding second to none. 


HARRY SNEED, Smithton, Mo. 


i 
BIG 2 HERDS Rereodorizatiaceewe waces 
ings crated. Write, or ky ave pene 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 



































Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! p,ceting. 
Satisfaction pueeies or odin may return at my 
expe: AGENER. Pana, Ill. 





HOW THEY GOT DISEASE. 


We submitted a question to ten breed- 
ers asking them to what cause they at- 
tributed their herds becoming diseased, 
says the “‘Swineherd.” 

One stated that he was satisfied that 
his hogs succumbed to cholera because 
of neglect on his part. That the pas- 
tures becoming dry, and that other work 
monopolizing his attention, the hogs in 
a measure were overlooked. They were 
under the necessity of drinking from 
impure or stagnant pools of water be- 
cause of a failure of the usual pure 
water supply through an accident to 
the pump, which was run by a windmill. 
They were off their feed before noticed 
and badly constipated, and the disease 
being in the neighborhood, their vigor- 
ous resisting powers were crippled. 

The second party attributed the suc- 
cessful attack of his herd by disease to 
the fact that he had been feeding too 
heavily or pushing them, until he had 
passed the limit of conservatism, and 
was in fact overfeeding his herd to giuw 
and develop them more rapidly. This 
crowding broke down the system, and 
gave disease a chance for lodgment. 

Two others attributed the cause to a 
sudden and heavy feeding of new corn. 
The violent change not agreeing with 
them, thus permitting disease to come 
in. Two others said constipation through 
neglect was the beginning of the trouble. 

The other four charged the cause of 
their herds being attacked with disease 
to the introduction of the germs from 
other animals introduced into the herds, 

This gives some points that it is wise 
to avoid by farmers and breeders. 





The Pig Pen 


A NEW BROOD SOW DISBASE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In my read- 
|ing of diseases of swine, I have failed to 


| find any reference to a disease that is 
|confined to brood sows, and that is be- 
}coming quite common in our neighbor- 


hood. It seems to be a sort of rheuma- 
| tism. The trouble usually begins when 
the pigs are a month to six weeks old. 
| The sow becomes lame generally in one 
lof her front feet, and extending from 
there through the whole body. In a bad 
case the sow gets down and sometimes 
for two or three weeks can’t get up with- 
out help. It becomes necessary to take 
the pigs off, for the sow’s milk dries 
up and the pigs only worry the sow. 

The cases usually recover, but some- 
times the animals are very crooked and 
unfit for brood sows. 

This disease is becoming in some in- 
stances a great menace to pig raising. 
|/If any of your readers have had experi- 
ence with this disease I would like to 
hear from them. 

I had thought that possibly it was 
caused by keeping the sow too long in 
confinement after farrowing, but we have 
a case on hand now where the sow had 
the run of the pasture with access to a 
pond. Her pigs were six or seven weeks 
old when she became almost helpless, 
and is about as bad a case as we ever 
had. THOMAS WATSON. 

St. Mo. 


Charles Co., 
WHEAT FOR SWINE 


On account of the extended drouth 
throughout the corn belt there is already 
some talk of feeding wheat to swine 
and other animals and inquiries as to the 
merits of this grain for stock feeding 
purposes are common. While it seems 
almost criminal to devote man’s best ce- 
real food to the purpose of stock feeding 
it has been done in the past, aud if con- 
ditions arose where wheat became of 
about the same value as corn, it would 
be wise to do so again, says the “Farm- 
ers’ Review.” In 18% and 1894 wheat was 
used in large quantities in Kansas and 
as a result of that experiment we see 
that writers and speakers still advise 
its use. For example, Dr. G. A. Moore 
of Kansas City, addressing a recent meet- 
ing of the Iowa Swine Breeders’ Associ- 
| ation, strongly advocated the feeding of 
wheat to pregnant sows for four weeks 
prior to parturition in admixture with 
scalded oats, bran and oilmeal and fur- 
ther advised that this food should be 
used for the young pigs until they 
weighed 50 or 60 pounds, never allowing 
them to have any corn or to follow the 
cattle. The speaker had in mind the ex- 
periences of Kansas farmers in wheat 
feeding in the years mentioned when 
they used 4,000,000 bushels the first year 
and double that amount the second year. 
Wheat was at that time cheap and it 
paid to feed it for that reason. But Dr. 
Moore advocates its use not on the score 
of cheapness, but for the fact that it 
furnishes a large amount of protein 
which goes to build up frame and muscle 
quickly which is requisite in the early 
feeding of young animals that are after- 
wards to be fed almost exclusively upon 
corn. So highly does he think of wheat 
for this special purpose that he says, re- 
garding the expense, “Every bushel of 
| wheat you give her will bring you eighty 
cents, and every bushel of oats will pro- 
duce forty cents."’ We are not told how 
he arrived at these figures, but presume 
he figured in the added strength the 
pigs would have at an early age when 
put upon corn to fatten for market. In 
other words, pigs so fed would be su- 
perior in every way to corn fed young- 
sters in that their bones and muscles 
and constitutions would be stronger, 
hence they would feed better and with- 
out danger of loss from disease. This 1s 
exactly in line with the teachings of this 
department of the ‘‘Farmers’ Review,” 
in which the early building up of pigs 
upon a complete nitrogenous ration has 
been strenuously advocated. We have 
net, however, advised the use of wheat 
for the reason that we have considered 
it too valuable when other cheaper nitro-~ 
genous foods, such as wheat by-products, 
oats, peas, clover hay, oil meal, etc., 
could be easily procured. As to actual 
results from wheat feeding there is prac- 
tically no difference between wheat and 
corn. Experiments have shown that but 
six pounds more of corn meal than of 
wheat meal are required to produce 100 
pounds of gain, live weight, with pigs. 
The difference being so small we may 
conclude that wheat meal and corn meal 
are practically of equal value for the fat- 
tening of swine. (Henry.) It has been 
further shown that the feeding of corn 
meal and wheat meal in admixture has 
given better results (5 per cent) than the 
separate feeding of either. If wheat is 
to be used for the feeding of swine it 
should, however, be preferred for young 
growing pigs as Dr. Moore has advised, 
but it should always be fed in conjunction 
with other foods. It is necessary to grind 
it coarsely,but even then it will masti- 
cate into a glutinous mass in the mouih 
uniess mixed with other meals or bran. 
In this connection it may be menticned 
that Dr. Moore in the same address ad- 
vocated the use of cross-bred swine for 
the purposes of the feeder and said that 
he found the cross between the Poland- 
China boar and the Berkshire sow the 
best. It is evident that in making this 
cross his main point was to secure a 
larger litter than would accrue from the 
mating of pedigreed or pure bred Poland- 
Chinas, for it is a fact that the Berk- 
shire sow is more prolific than the P-C 
sow. Thus the two points we have been 
advocating are both folowed in ovra«tice 
by Dr. Moore. 





COTTONSEED-MEAL FOR PIGS. 


We fed cottonseed-meal to one lot of 
hogs that had not done well in another 
experiment, and they were ready for 
market, well finished, in twenty-two 
days. Cottonseed-meal fed in large quan- 
tities or for long periods is death to hogs. 
Fed for a short time, in small quantities, 
it is valuable to put hogs in good condi- 
tion that are not doing well. We begin 
by feeding one-fourth pound of cotton- 
seed a day per 1,000 pounds live weight of 
hogs, and increase each day to ten days, 
when we feed per day three pounds per 
1,000 pounds live weight of hogs, mixing 
the meal with the other grain. This quan- 
tity of cottonseed can be profitably fed 
three to four weeks. —Kansas Experiment 
Station Bulletin. 





Try keeping an account with your hogs 
once, charging them with everything they 
eat and giving them credit with what 
they produce, and see whether they pay 
as well as or better than other live stock. 





THE PIG IN MID-SUMMER. 





The spring pig during his lifetime is 

expected to make an average gain of 
about one pound per day. If he ceases 
to grow his maturity is delayed, more 
pounds must be laid on during the fatten- 
ing season, and in the end he cannot 
give a good account of the food he has 
}econsumed. Some have the impression 
|that the pig needs age and that pounds 
lor gain are not so very essential at the 
first. These people tell you they do not 
|think it pays to “stuff” young pigs and 
|hence they make sure their pigs never 
|get a square meal, The right course is 
| to feed enough to allay the pangs of 
}hunger and thus allow the pig to come 
from the feeding pen with a look of 
cheerful satisfaction, writes a correspond- 
ent in the “National Stockman.” 

This is the season when the pig no 
longer depends upon the mother sow for 
his livelihood. He understands that now 
he must look out for himself. He must 
contend with excessive heat, dust, lice, 
bad water, scanty pasturage and other 
difficulties. Perhaps at this season his 
worst trouble is from bad water and miry 
wallows. The owner should make sure 
that he has access to plenty of good 
water—running water if possible. No 
matter whether breeders decide that a 
hog should or should not wallow, it is 
evident that he will plunge into the water 
or mud on a hot day whenever he has a 
chance of doing so. I believe that hogs 
should wallow whenever they want to, 
but I do not believe they should have ac- 
cess to sloughs. There should be a place 
near the watering trough filled in with 
stones until the pigs cannot work up any 
| mire. This should receive the overflow 
from the watering trough and the sur- 
plus water should have an outlet into 
the adjoining lot or field. However, there 
should be a watering trough for the pigs 
so they need not drink from the wallow. 
We find that our hogs go first to the 
trough for a drink and then they seek the 
wallow. If a place is fitted up in this 
way the hogs will never emerge from the 
water with a coat of mire upon their 
backs. The pig needs shade at this sea- 
son. While sheds of any kind are better 
than nothing, yet these are often so hot 
that they are far from comfortable. Very 
often these haunts become dry and dusty 
and veritable lice breeders. The best 
shade is that afforded by trees, and the 
hogs will seek a strip of woods during 
the heat of the day even if they have to 
go a long distance to reach it. The ground 
here is always cool and moist. There will 
be no danger from dust. The best shade 
for hogs we ever had is a few rods of 
osage orange hedge which we have allow- 
ed to grow up for fence posts. On the 
north side is an ideal resting place for 
them in hot weather. 

The pig will eat a great deal of grass if 
it is to his liking. He wants it tender 
and juicy. If there is anything better 
for both the pig and the land than clover 
I have never heard of it. If you have 
plenty of clover and enough of grain you 
need rot concern yourself greatly about 
mill feed unless you want to. Perhaps 
you won't want to if you-have a hundred 
pigs to look after and farm work press- 
ing. If you must pasture your young 
clover sparingly give the preference to 
your young pigs. I think they injure the 
clover the least of any stock, and I think 
the clover will benefit them the most. 
Of course, the pigs should not be kept 
on the young clover continuously. 

As long as the pigs are healthy there is 
no necessity for dosing and the best pre- 
ventive of disease I know is to make your 
pigs comfortable. We give our pigs about 
all the salt they want to eat, and we 
never noticed any bad results therefrom. 
I cannot say this much for that well- 
known mixture, salt and wood ashes. 1 
prefer to feed either separately. 

Finally it will pay to give your pigs the 
best of attention this year. Every farmer 
should make all he can out of the hog as 
long as the boom lasts. See to it that an 
outbreak of cholera in your neighbor- 
hood does not start with your herd. Push 
your pigs along and endeavor to get them 
on the market before packers force down 
the prices. 





THE “LADIES’ FAVORITE.” 


B. R. Vale Before Iowa Swine Breeders’ 
Association. 





In individual make-up the Chester 
White is in his modern or present state 
as nearly the ideal hog as is known in 
America. He has many things in com- 
mon with other breeds of swine, but in 
certain features his excellence is undis- 
puted and is justly the pride of his many 
admirers. Docility of disposition, lack 
of nervousness or fretfulness is a crown- 
ing feature of the breed, and hence we 
find them superior grazers, feeders and 
the kindest mothers. We appreciate the 
importance of the latter quality at far- 
rowing time, when the necessities of the 
occasion require many kindly attentions 
from the attendant. Chester is noted as 
a prolific breeder, a kind mother and 
generous suckler—a happier trio of profit- 
able graces it is hard to discover. 

Touching their capacity as breeders I 
call special attention to the ability by 
the sows at farrowing to perform the 
act of parturition successfully and with- 
out assistance. It is the uniform experi- 
ence and testimony of those handling 
this breed of swine that little account is 
taken of fatality at farrowing time. 

The matter of unfounded prejudice 
against the white hog deserves attention. 
The Chester will indulge in and enjoy as 
much mud and water, also endure as 
much exposure to inclement weather with 
as little detriment as any other breed. 
Uniformly of cleanly habits, he will seek 
the most favorable location in his de- 
partment as his place of resort and for 
sleeping purposes. He is not subject to 
skin disease as is err ly supp 
but if under very adverse sanitary con- 
ditions the test will be made between 
the white and the black, both being sub- 
ject to the scalding tub, the result will 
prove favorable to the white by a large 
majority; and why? Because a dark 
spot on your white shirt is more appar- 
ent than on your black coat. 

This is the secret of that false impres- 
sion which sometimes prevails in exclu- 
sively dark hog regions, but which is 
happily expelled by the introduction and 
handling of a few of ‘“‘The Ladies’ Favor- 
ites’’ in connection with other improved 
breeds. 

Thus with charity for all I solicit from 
the enlightened intelligence of all swine 
breeders that kindly consideration of 
the merits and excellence of this especial 
breed which the dignity of the occasion 
and the common interest of a common 
cause demand. 





The aim should be to produce from 150 
to 200-pound pigs at six to seven months 
old, for the greatest profit. 





PIG PEN POINTERS. 
Cc. N. SUTTER & SON, Minier, IIL, wih 
on August 22, sell to the highest bidders 
as good a lot of Poland-China brood sows 
as they have ever offered to the public. 
Messrs. Sutter have the reputation of 
handling nothing but high-class stock, and 
the offering for the coming sale is of as 
good breeding as they have ever sold, 
and in individual quality from start to 
finish, it is unquestionably the best lot 
they ever sold. The offering will com- 
prise about 60 head, sired as follows: 
Nine by Chief I Know, three by Chief 
Perfection 2d, three by Perfect Perfec- 
tion, two by Tom’s Chief, four by Chief 
Acme, five by Tecumseh Look, three by 
Chief Perfection 4th, and one each by 
Perfection I Know, Brander U. §&., T. C. 
U. S., I Am No. 2, Black Chief’s Rival, 
Hadley’s Quality, Claud E. and Perfect 
Prince. Two gilts are by Ideal Model U. 
S. All but the two gilts just mentioned 
have been bred to King Perfection, Sut- 
ter’s Chief or Perfect Wonder. With such 
breeding, backed up by individual merit, 
this offering ought to command the at- 
tention of the best breeders, and in 
making a sale of such superior stock, 
Messrs. Sutter deserve good patronage. 
We trust our readers will send for a cat- 
alog and then prepare to attend the sale. 





The Shepherd 





A WOOL EXHIBIT. 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 

Editor RURAL WORLD:  Arrange- 
ments have been perfected whereby a 
large exhibit of wool will be made at the 
Pan-American Exposition during the 
time of the sheep show, from September 
23 to October 5. Invitations have been 
sent out by the Pan-American Exposition 
Company to all countries of South and 
Central America asking them to partici- 
pate in this exhibit, and undoubtedly 
large exhibits will be received from those 
countries. The matter has been taken 
up with several of the State Commission- 
ers in this country and Canada, for the 
purpose of bringing together one of the 
largest and finest exhibits of wool ever 
brought together on this continent. 

The classification will be a purely com- 
mercia! one for clothing, combing and 
carpet wools, and the jury will make the 
awards on the standard known to the 
trade. Entry blanks will be furnished 
upon application to F. <A. Converse, 
Superintendent of Live Stock, Agricul- 
tura] Building, Pan-American Exposition. 
Very truly yours, F. A. CONVERSE, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Superintendent. 





SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 





What a Former Missourian Says. 





Many of the older readers of the RU- 
RAL WORLD will remember Samuel 
Archer, who some years ago was num- 
bered among Missouri's best sheep breed- 
ers. Mr. Archer is now a resident of the 
“Piedmont Region” of North Carolina, 
where he went in search of health, and 
he tells us in a letter recently received, 
that he has completely regained his healtli 
and feels younger than he did 20 years 


ago. 

Mr. A. is writing a series of articles 
on “Sheep in the South,” for the 
“Progressive Farmer,” in the hope of 


awakening an interest in sheep husbandry 
in that section that is so well adapted by 
nature for this industry, but where it is 
so much neglected. 

We quote from one of his articles the 
following: 

The flock of ewes should have plenty 
to eat and good attention in the months 
of September, October and November, so 
as to go into winter quarters even in the 
warmest South, in good condition and 
healthy. They should have good pasture, 
or in want of it during these three 
months, should have ensilage, or green 
cut corn or pea vines green and fresh as 
possible. A well-grown pasture of Ber- 
muda grass, is a great help at this sea- 
son, in fact it is of inestimable value if 
it be a dry season. 

Just here I pause to say that it has 
long been a claim of the writer that this 
same much-despised Bermuda grass is so 
valuable that it will ere long rival the 
far-famed Kentucky blue grass as a 
pasture for sheep and perhaps cattle, in 
far the larger portion of the Southern 
States. Its value will be referred to 
again. 

Well swarded pasture or meadow lands 
may yield an abundance of such food, 
or may afford nearly nothing. Early 
sown rye, peas, turnip tops, clover or oth- 
er of the leguminous plants, sown for 
the purpose, will very likely produce 
enough for the sheep, without dry fodder, 
the ewes should have one gill of corn 
except in case of drouth. In November 
the ewes should have one gill of corn or 
its equivalent value in cotton seed, cot- 
ton seed meal, oats or chop feed every 
day. 

This attention and feed should be such 
as to assure that the flock of ewes shall 
be in a thriving, good, strong healthy 
condition by breeding season or coupling 
time. In this condition they will come in 
season rapidly and surely when the ram 
is turned with them. Not only this, but 
the coming iamb will begin its existence 
surrounded by the favorable conditions 
of a strong healthy mother. It is un- 
reasonable to expect a good healthy 
foetus growing into a_ well-developed 
strong, healthy lamb, as the product of a 
poor ewe at the coupling season, followed 
by half or poor rations, or a struggle for 
a living at the time she first gives life to 
the foetus. We should not expect an im- 
proved lamb in any way to originate 
with a mother that is on the downward 
grade or that is not in good spirits and 
building up during the whole gestation 
period; I do not mean that she should be 
loaded with fat. Another reason for good 
condition at this season is that sheep 
brought up to Christmas in fine condition 
may be considered half wintered. 

s 2 


Having brought the flock to the first of 
December in fine condition it becomes 
necessary to keep them so until grass 
comes again. Here is a feeding period of 
three to five months owing to the lo- 
cality and season. The cost of the liberal 
keeping of such a flock of ewes in our 
mild climate of the South, as compared 
with that of the same period in the rig- 
orous climate of the Northern States, is 
not more than two-thirds as much. Per- 
haps the grain, ensilage and dry rough- 
ness may be prepared at about the same 
cost in the North as in the South, but 
one-third less of it in the South than is 
required in the North. 





By intelligent work, a green winter 





pasture may be provided for the larger 
part of these four months, in the South, 
at a much less cost than the dry hay 
and grain food needed for the same period 
in the North. From these facts we may 
conclude that in the States of North and 
South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, the 
average cost of winter keeping is not over 
half that required for sheep of the same 
size in the far Northern States. Then it 
follows that this one-half less cost for 
keeping is entirely a profit accruing to 
the careful shepherd of the South over 
his brother of the North. As for Texas, .t 
was abundantly proved four decades ago 
by Kendall Campbell and others that 
wool and mutton could be produced in 
Southern Texas at a cost of one-half 
what the same would cost to produce in 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Mich- 
igan and Iowa. Not only this, but a 
matter of several million more sheep 
being kept in these Southern States would 
increase rather than diminish the cot- 
ton crop product. Sheep husbandry is a 
wondrous fertilizer. 


MUTTON IN WARM WEATHER, 





At no season of the year does mutton 
comé any handier for farmers where fresh 
meat is wanted than during the hottest 
part of the year. A small sized sheep can 
be selected the evening before and early 
in the morning slaughtered and hung in 
the well if no ice is at hand. It is not so 
large but what it can be used up before 
it will spoil. Some parts of it can be 
boiled down and put in a cool place where 
it will keep a short time. For threshing 
time no meat can excel mutton, says the 
“Live Stock Indicator.”’ 

In some localities it is very common 
for farmers to kill and ‘“‘quarter ‘round.’ 
That is one will kill a good sized mutton 
and send three of the quarters to as many 
neighbors, neighbor number two killing 
and doing the same thing a day or two 
later, with neighbors three and four fol- 
lowing in turn. By this plan the meat 
can be kept fresh an indefinite length of 
time, since not so much of it has to 
be used until there is more to follow. 
There was a great deal of prejudice 
against mutton at one time, but we are 
glad to say that it is passing away as the 
days go by. It is quite true that a better 
grade of mutton is found in most locali- 
ties, and farmers understand slaughter- 
ing better than they once did. Much of 
the “‘sheepy taste’’ has gone from the 
mutton and some of the older people who 
once refused to eat mutton have wond- 
ered where it has gone to. The “sheepy 
taste’ will not be found in well fed mut- 
tons which have been butchered in a 
proper manner. It is not the wool that 
gives it the “‘sheepy taste’’ so much as 
the intestines or the gases rising from 
them. Removing the intestines soon 
after death is the best thing to do. If 
the pelt can be removed quickly it may 
be well to disembowel the mutton after 
its removal, but if this cannot be done 
at once and the pelting process done sub- 
sequently. We sometimes pour a pail of 
cold water in the trunk of the sheep, 
which cools the bowels and prevents the 
generation of gas until the sheep has been 
pelted. Again we disembowel first and 
pelt afterward. All depends on the help 
we have at the time of butchering. 

It will pay to keep a small flock of 
sheep for home consumption if no other 
motive were in view. By keeping a few 
for this purpose advantages will be dis- 
covered that will cause an increase in 
the size of the flock until a large one is 
kept if the conditions of the farm are 
favorable. Keep a few sheep and note 
the results. 


TIMELY SHEEP TALK. 





William Cupp, a well-known and suc- 
cesa@ful sheepman of Caldwell, Idaho, 
was one of those who sold his clip at 
the auction sale of June 5 at that place. 
He had upwards of 100,000 pounds, and 
got 10% cents for his crop. s«eferring 
to the matter of dipping, Mr. Cupp 
said he used the lime and sulphur mix- 
ture this year at a total cost of one-half 
a cent per head and should continue to 
dip each season. He said the prepara- 
tion was a good one, but should be 
mixed and applied properly. Too much 
lime was liable to injure the wool, but 
if prepared and put on with care it would 
be believed not only to cleanse the skin 
and coat of the animal, but promote its 
health and consequently increase the 
wool output of the flock. Mr. Cupp is of 
the impression that a thorough hot water 
dip late in the fall wool loosen up and 
carry away the dirt and other impuri- 
ties from the coat of the sheep, and thus 
amount to quite an item in facilitating 
better shearing. With hot springs at 
hand he thinks this could be cheaply and 
readily done, and would result in benefit 
to the sheep and the owners. 

Speaking further, Mr. Cupp said the 
range flocks would well repay for good 
care and owners were finding this out 
to a certainty. Neglecting the animals 
was sure to tell, both in the quality and 
growth of the wool staple. He would 
like .to see a law enacted compelling, not 
only sheep owners, but stock raisers gen- 
erally, to bring in their animals during 
the winter. An animal, he believes, that 
will not pay to feed will not pay to raise. 
—Gem State Rural. 





EUGENE MUNSON, proprietor of the 
Munson Stock Farm, near Lebanon, Mo., 
recently inserted an Angora goat adver- 
tisement in the RURAL WORLD. He 
writes us as follows: “I was greatly 
pleased with the result of my small ad- 
vertisement in the RURAL WORLD. I 
had lots of inquiries, and sold 52 goats 
through it. I do not care to sell any 
more at present, as I need what I have 
left on the farm to eat the brush. They 
are great to clean up brush, and drouth 
does not affect them a particle as long 
as the brush holds out. There is not a 
spear of grass left on my upland brush 
pasture, and my goats have gone through 
all the dry weather and got fat on the 
brush alone. They are the greatest stock 
to build up the soil and bring in grass 1 
ever saw.” 





GOAT NOTES.—Don’t believe the man 
who tells you that goats are immunes 
regarding disease and vermin. 

Don’t be afraid to invest the price of 
ten does, if necessary, in a good buck, 
at least a yearling past, and after get- 
ting your new buck don’t expect him to 
rough it through in a new climate and 
then shear a heavy fleece. 

Don’t breed your does to a kid buck 
just because he is cheap. 





H. C. TAYLOR, Koping, Mo., is offer- 
ing some good Shropshire rams for sale 
at bargain prices, considering quality of 
stock. Look up the advertisement and 





write him. 





Poland 


PUBLIC SALE 


... OF HIGH 


CLASS... 


China 





Chief Perfection 2d, | Am 
Chief Tecumseh 2d, 


fection, Perfect Wonder 


Black Chief 
Perfection, Tom’s Chief, Brander U. S., Chief Acme, 
Tecumseh Look, Ideal Model, and bred to King Per- 


60 HEAD BROOD SOWS 60 


by such noted boars as Chief | Know, Perfect 1 Know, 


No. 2, T. C. U. S., Big 


Rival, Perfect 


and Sutter’s Chief, with 


quality as good as the breeding. 


C.N.SUTTER &SON, 


MINIER, ILL. Aug. 22. 


Auctioneers: COL. D. P. McCRACKIN and COL. H. 0. CORRELL 





C. N. Sutter & Son. 





Send bids to F, A. SCOTT, Care of 








sows bred; a few extra fancy show gilts, sold open. 
Chief Tecumseh 24, 


Only Top Chief, the show 
Tecumseh 2d. Four extra fanc 
ae aon cowrae is sired by all 
Black Chief 24 and man 
Perfection 2d, Big Chief Tecumseh 2d, T 
buns Peacock, yal Sunshine, Missouri 8 Blac 

on yon ever look at so many great boars t 

vite yees presence. Come an 


alo; oi aon Goan 
bids to F. A. SOOT: 


Tae tet 2: th 


Champaign, Il) 


? Boars 0 < Be nad nena: Chief Tecumseh 
, Royal § hine, I Am Perfection, Missouri’s Blac 

nehiet 34 and z more good sires < like merit. Bred to such 
Chief, Ideal Sunshine, 
x pw hief 2d and other sires. 


look them over. tou 
Send for one and arrange to attend. Write now an 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION SALE 


ROYAL BRED POLAND- CHINAS, 
At -Champaign, lll., Thursday, August 15, 1901 


60 Grand Beauties of the Breed 60 


Selected b py ay for this sale, because of their high Cay a A and popular breeding 


These are tly 
Two herd boars, a son of Ohiet Perfection 2d and 


13 Sows Bred to the Crowned King, 


CHIEF PERFECTION 


The Hog That Popularized the Family. 


®° Four Extra Fine Sows, bre 1 to Ideal Sunshine, go in. were are darlings. 
hog of rit Vg this year and next 


A grand sow bred to th 
Also two show sows bred - Bi Chief 
Also an open sow goes in this sale. 
2d, Chief Perfection 
k Chief, King Mere Missouri's 
at hogs as of them to Chief 
erfect I now, y a Perfection, 


Haines acies . 


t the sows are bred to in one sale before? 
rice is my price. f-*-4 all. The cat- 
mention Rural World. Send 


RAINEY MILLER, Champaign, Ill. 


Auctioneers: D. P. McCRACKEN, H. 0. CORRELL, CAREY M. JONES. 
On Hiinois Central and Big Four R.R. 








I have about 800 recorded, high class 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


Address 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


and medium class does and a few old fash- 
price. I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 


Write for what you 











Breeder of registered Shro 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred 


Cedar Lawn, 


E. H. Rodgers, 


Proprietor. 
Shi Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn Coats. Also Mammoth 
yo Obi skene. os UNCETON, MO. 








11 do to show under one year and 9! a ane lot of 


Will treat you right. RIS & 


now ready to 
Pie , Sunnyside Farm, Lamin: 


A YEARLING SHOW BOAR FOR SALE 


bi-y will make a 700 Ib. yearling and will show Goon all of the fairs this year. A few fall gilts that 


ship. Come and inspect them. We 


e, Mo. 








Send for a Strictly Up-to-date BEKKSHIRE BOAR 
or SOW Worth the Money. 
write J, T. POLLARD, FULTON, MO. 








SUMMER CARE OF THE FLOCK. 





That the time and attention required 
to be given the flock in summer is much 
less than that given in winter will be 
readily conceded, but that they shall re- | 
ceive such attention as they do need, and 
which it is needed, in summer is as es- 
sential to successful sheep husbandry as | 
are care and feed during the winter 
months, writes C. F. Tyler in the ‘“Mich- | 
igan Farmer.’ The really necessary re- 
quirements of the sheep in summer are 
few, but the few he must have. I shall 
mention them in the order of their im- 
portance: Pure water, salt, change of 
pastures, and protection. Now, my dear 
reader, don’t fly into a passion and ac- 
cuse me of talking politics. I am doing 
nothing of the sort, for when I say pro- 
tection, I mean. protection from the 
sun’s rays, and do not refer to the tariff. 

That the sheep can exist without water 
is true. So also can the horse and the 
man. In fact, I happen to know a.man 
who rarely if ever takes a drink of water, 
but this is not a criterion for the masses. 
Sheep must have water, and pure water. 
Do not under any circumstances allow 
them to drink from stagnant pools, as in 
these pools lurk dangers from parasitic 
diseases that will almost surely make 
you trouble. 

Give salt plentifully. Our own custom 
is to have a salt box with a roof over it 
in which salt is constantly kept. Around 
the edges of this salt we keep pine tar. 
The sheep will at times deliberately lick 
the tar and at all times the breath of the 
sheep will smell strongly of the tar, 
which odor is very offensive to the gad 
fly, and where this is practiced there will 
be no trouble from grub in the head the 
following winter. 

The variety of the grass is not as es- 
sential as that it be fairly abundant and 
fresh. Had I but five acres of pasture 
for my sheep I should py all means put a 
temporary fence across the lot and let 
them have the run of but part of the lot 
at once. If you will do this you will soon 
be convinced of the benefit. 





Give them some kind of shade. If there 


is nothing else, then make a shade on 
the highest knoll of your pasture by set- 
ting some posts, putting rails or poles 
across and covering with marsh hay, 
cornstalks, straw, boards or any other 
}old thing that you can get, but make a 
| shade for the sheep. Large losses have 
|been sustained by the flock owners of 
| Michigan in recent years from parasitic 
| diseases. That these losses may largely 
|be avoided by prevention, I believe to be 
|true. That to cure a sheep after it be- 
comes badly infected with stomach 
worms is almost an impossibility, I be- 
lieve to be equally true. 

If our flock masters will learn to use 
ordinary sanitary precautions, water 
(with pure water) and salt freely, change 
pastures often, furnish protection from 
the elements, use some good parasitic 
preventive, and the dogs and politicians 
can be induced to let us alone, the future 
of sheep husbandry in Michigan is estab- 
tablished. 





FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 
——_— = ' 
Foot rot in sheep is a very infectious 
disease, and the infected sheep should 
be separated from the well ones. After 
this, treatment of those affected should 
be given daily until cured, says the 
“Farmers’ Advocate.” The operator 
should be provided with hoof shears and 
a sharp knife, and should examine each 
foot carefully, shortening the toe wher- 
ever the foot is overgrown, and with the 
knife pare away portions of the horn that 
are detached from the diseased part of 
the foot. After the foot has been care- 
fully pared, it is well to paint it with 
full strength Zenoleum, In mild cases it 
is well to provide a wooden trough con- 
taining slacked lime and require the sheep 
to pass through this once a day; but the 
Zenoleum method is the shorter and safer 
method of the two. This disease does not 
yield readily to treatment in some out- 
breaks, and whatever remedy is employed 
it must be applied carefully and persist- 
ently to effect a cure. 
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The Markets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Higher and a 
tight market, as the current offerings 
comparatively small, so much going 
through and on contract. Sales were 
made at 68%&68%c to elevators and 68% 

to mills; No. 3 red at 674@67iec. Skd 
in elevator No. 2 red at 67c, No, 3 red at 
@c andNo. 4 at 64c. Hara winter was 
eagerly sought after and No, 2 sold from 
%c to le over September, taken by mill- 
ers and exporters. No. 2 sold at @&c to 


CORN—Cash Market—Lower for mixed 
and yellow, though the shipping demand 
continued good, but white well sustained 





by its scant supply. Sales del. at 5%c for | 
No. 2, 59%c for No. 2 and No, 2 yellow 
round, 57c for No. 4, 59@659%c for No. 2 


yellow, 6lc for No. 2 white and 60%c for 
No. 3 white. 
OATS—Cash Market—The demand was | 


excellent for shipment, but offerings so 

large considerable carried over. Sales by 

sample at 38@88%c for No. 2, 37@38%c for 

No. 3, 38%@8s%c for No. 2 
c for No. 2 white, 37%@38e for No. 
ite, 37@374es for No. 4 white. 

RYE—Higher; the demand mainly to fill | 
shipping orders. Grade No. 2 sold at 62c 
to 8c this and E side. 

MILLFEED—Market firm on orders 
from the west and southwest and near 
by points in Illinois. Nothing can be 

* done with the east. Sales of bran at $8ic 
in 100 Ib sks E trk, and 85c in large sks | 
this side. At mill bran sells at 8c and 
ships at 95c. 

HAY—Offerings were so much 
than the demand that the whole market 
declined and was very weak. Prices on | 
trk as follows: Timothy, $11.50@15 for 
choice; $14@14.50 for No. 1; $12.50@13.60 for 
No. 2; clover, — for No. 1; prairie, $15 
4 choice No. 1 and $18 for No. 2; alfalfa, 

4. 


3 


PRICES ON CHANGE, 


The following tables show the range of | 
prices in future and cash grains: 


Closed Range Closed 
Saturday Monday. Monday. | 
Wheat— 
Sept a TAC 667g @08% 68% b 
Dec - - 1056 70144@715% 7158 
Corn— 
Sept ....59% 577%4@58%  58%@'2 
OO cecee 59%, 58%, @5944 5935 
May -61%4 06 neeebes 61 b 
Oats— 
Sept ....36% 36 @.. 36% b 
May . 39% 39 39% 3946 
Cash wheat, corn and cate ranged: 
Range Range nge 
Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. 
Wheat— 
No. 4 red..6816@68%, 66%@67% 724@74% 
No. 3 red. ef 66 @66% 7 on 
No, 4 win.66 @67 ..+-@.... 66 @i 
No. 2 hrd. .68%@69% 67 @6i% oie 0 
Corn— 
+ 9 er 5842@5Y92 5942@60 3342@.... 
ee 5744@58'%2 =5844@59 re Ss 
No. 2 white.6l ... GL @6l% W4@41 
Oats— 
| > Ae 38 @38% 38 @3s 2 @20% | 
BD. Bes end 37 @37% 3742@38 19 b wind 
No. 2 nor,.38 8%, 38 @38% 21 
No. 2 wht. 38143914 384%4@39% «23 S31" 
No. 3 wht.38 @38% 38 @38% 2244@.... | 


WOOL—The general market is in heai- | 


thy condition and movement free, holders | 
being disposed to sell. 

Missouri and  Illinois—Medium comb- | 
ing, 17c; medium clothing, l6c; braid and 
low, 15@16c; burry and clear ‘mixed, 14@ 
lic; slight burry, 12%@l3c; hard burry, 
@10%c; light fine, 13@l4c; heavy fine, 10 
@lic; lamb, l5e. Wisconsin and Iowa— 
Medium, 15%c; braid and low, M@l4\2c; 
semibright, 14@14%c; dark, B|@13%4c; fine 
medium, 13c; light fine, L@12 
heavy fine, 10@10%c. Kansas and e- 
braska—Bright medium, 15%c; dark and 
sony, 13: 13%ec ; fine medium, 13c; light 

heavy fine, 9@l0c. Texas 
Totten Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 
15c; coarse and low, 12@12%c; fine medi- 
um, UGIVAC; light ‘fine, 11@ll%c; heavy 


fine, Dakota and West—Bright 
medium, Isc; dark medium, 12@13%c; fine 
medium, 12@12%c; light fine, 12c; heavy 
fine, 9@9%c. Arkansas and South—Medi- 


um (fleece), 16c; medium (loose), 15c; bur- 
ry, 11@12c; hard burry, 9c. Angora goat 
hair—Long, 14@l5c; short and low, 1@ 
12c; burry and cotted, 5@6c. 
COTTON—Buyers were rather indiffer- 


ent as regards operating. Prices are 
quoted steady and unchanged. 
Local spot pomations-Oreinary, 64C; 


good ordinary, 6%c; low middling, 7%4c; 
middling, 8c; aol middling, 8%c; midd 
—s fair, 8%c. 

GGS—Choice very scarce and firm; 
uma receipts are still running largely 
of heated and partially damaged. The 
best are quotable at l0c, loss off, while 
the poorer lots sell for much less. 

BUTTER—Demand light; offerings, too, 
are quite small, yet are ample for the 
limited requirements. Market unchang- 
ed, quotations being readily obtainable 
though the outside quotations for cream- 
= extra is the jobbing price to retail- 


“Cronms eamery—Extra, 21@2it¢c; firsts, 18@ 
19e; seconds, ge Country—Choice, 11 


iso lée 
pee as ag 
CHEESE—Jobbing: .Tw ; sin- 
gles, 11%c; daisies, Time: YZ. Ase aes ao 
horns, 12440; N. Y. large, lic; 
—_ 1i%c; limburger at lic; eae’ auas 
; old at 17c; brick, lic. 
“Live POULTRY—Unchanged. Little 
doing; the week’s demand has not fully 
develo as ~ while the offerings mea- 
ger. pring chickens in very light sup- 
ply, but, being in limited demand, too, 
were no better in price. Old chickens 
quiet and steady—very few offering. Nor 
were there any features worthy of note 
in the market for turkeys, ducks or 
geese. Chickens—Hens, 6c; roosters, 3c. 
Turkeys, 6c. Ducks and Geese, 3c. 
dering * chickens—Choice, lic. Spring 
Gencaeee 6c. Spring geese, ic. Young tur- 
sgite, Fee 12c; small ee, dull 


ns, per doze 
ULTR Y —leed. ” stock 
oniaea a undrawn, with heads and 
Chickens—Average 6%c; roosters 
4c. Turkeys—Average 6c. Ducks 7c. All 
poor stock, including sour, 
thin, scrawny, etc., nominal. 
chickens, llc. 

PEACHES—Texas receipts—Fair 
choice refrigerator stock, 8c for 
clings per 4-basket crate; fancy sound, 
large Elbertas and Crawfords, 80c$l 
crate; express receipts 75@90c for Elbertas 
and for other varieties per 4-bas- | 
ket crate; Alabama 4-basket crates 30@ 

Arkansas 1-3-bu bxs at 35@40c; Mis- 
sissippi #@50c for common to 75c for fan- 
cy per 4-basket crate, 20@25 per peck box; 
home grown dull at 15@35c per %-bu 
ket; Southern Illinois 25c per 1-3-bu box, 
2%@35c per 4-basket crate; Missouri 44-bu 
bxs 25c; Tennessee per peck and 
25@35c per 1-3-bu_box. 

NEW APPLES—Sound and well pack- 
ed quote range at 9c@$1.25 for poor to 
$1.50@1.75 per bbl for fair to choice smooth 
and at $2@2.25 for red varieties; Illinois 
3-peck bxs small quotable at 4 
choice varieties at 50@65c; hom 
sell at 25@40c per bu for windfalls. Bay “at 
base per bbl for choice hand picked. 

RS—Home grown common varie- 
ties plentty and dull at 50c to @c per bu, 
and at $1.75@2 per bbl. Near by consign- 
ed lots sugar sold at 35c per %4-bu bas- 

et. A car Florida Le Conte sold at $2 
for bbls and $2.25 for bbl crates del; Ala- 
bama do selli at %c per bu box and 
— to $3 per bbl. 

MS—Scarce. Small red in 1-3-bu 
ras sell at 40c and pecks at 30c; near by 


sweating, 
Spring 


to 


and home grown Newman at 60@65c and 
green es at 40@50c per %-bu basket. 
G Arkansas receipts selling at 


50c per 4-basket crate for Ives, ee for 
‘or 


ik ae ba basket for ives, 
ull a r et for Ives. 
| at Tapio por H-be and nominal at 
per 1-3-bu box for near by. 
ERRIES—Scarce. Arkan- 
sas in d 


at $3 per 6-gal case. 
TERMELONS—Texas ~~} at 





WA 
1% car on trk, acording to size an 
quality. 
ng gseueteprapemnge $1.25@1.50 per 4- 
CANTALO 


UPES—Arkansas 30@40c pe 
%-bu basket; $1.75 per standard crate for 
fancy, Alton, oe ms 2@45c per %-bu 
basket; $1.75@2 pe a crate, Pisce 


POPCORN—Latest sales per 100 pounds 
at 60c for mixed to $1 for white. 

BROOMCORN—Nominally very firm. 
No offerings. Per ton (in absence of 
sales), at from $60 for ordinary to $9 for 

GRASS SEEDS—No offerings. New 
timothy in demand, ble to arrive at 
$5.25 the month. Millet firm also and 
searce at $1.50@1.60, while for clean 


clover there were buyers at $10 for old 
and $10.50 for new. 


northern; 38@ | 


larger | 


. | Buyers were pretty actively after 


per | 


STOCK P. teady. Sound whi 
poorwill at $1. 1.65 per bushel, but d 
storage stock held much higher. 

BUCKWHEAT—Latest sale at $1.50 per 
100 pounds. 

CASTOR BEANS—Nominal at about 
$1.30 per bushel for prime in car lots; 
smaller lots less. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand picked pea 
beans worth $2.6 per bushel and screen- 
ed or machine picked $2.55—selling in a 
small way for l0c per a a more. Lima 
beans at 8@8%c per pou 


HONEY—Comb—Dark. St 6@8c; bright 
amber at 10@lic; white clover at ll 
12%c; inferior and broken less. Extracted 


and strained—Southern in barrels at 4@ 
Ae; cans 4%@5c; California more. 
WAX—27%c per pound for prime. 

PEATHERS—Dull and unchanged. 
prime |. g. in small sacks, 46c; in large 
sacks, 44c; gray at 36c in small and 34c 
in large sacks; old white, 15@37c; x, 4@ 
| 80c; xx, 16@20c; xxx, 10@12c; xxxx, 5c; tare 
|10 per cent on small and 3 per cent on 
large. Chicken, 3c. Duck—White, 35c; 
dark, 25c. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at $8.75 to $4; iady 
| slipper at 6c; seneca at 25c; pink at ld4c; 
en seal—spring dug at 30c, heavy fall 
ug at 40c; May apple at 2%c; snake at | 
24c; black at 4c; angelica at 34%c; wahoo | 
|—bark of root at 8c; bark of tree at 2%; | 
|blood at 2%c; bluefiag at 3c; skull cap 








leaves at 5c; sassafras bark at 4c; wild 
| singer at 4c. 

HIDES—Little doing, offerings small, 

flint, heavy Texas, l4c; dry flint, 


Dry 
iene to medium, 13@13%%c dry flint, aver- 
lage receipts, 12@13¢; dry flint, selected 
No. 1, 15c; dry flint, selected No. 2, 12 

|dry flint, bull, 8%c; dry salted, lic; = | 
| salted, selected No, 1, lliec; dry salted, 
| seboenee No. 2, 10%c; green salted, round, 

%4@7%4c; green salted, selected No. 1, ihe: 

| green salt ry | 


No. 2 and bulls, 6%c; 
glue, 7c; green glue, 4c; horse hides, green 
|} salted No. 1, $2.50; horse hides, green salt- 
ed No. 2, $1.50; pony and glue, 7ic. Un- 
cured or green lc per pound less than 
| cured. 
SHBEP PELTS—Few wool pelts com- 


MISSOURI NOTES. 

ADAIR COUNTY, N. E. MO.—My 
heart is full of gratitude to the Giver of 
every good gift for the good rain we had 
July 27. It rained a little most all day 
yesterday, and last night 1% inches of 
water fell and came so gently it most all 
went into the ground. It is the first rain 
since June 22, and then only one-ha:t 
inch that fell in torrents and run off into 
the creeks. I believe it will save the ap- 
ples and help corn somewhat, especially 
the fodder. I don’t believe corn can make 
much, as there are only a few shucks, 
and it has tasseled and the bloom fallen. 

We have had to dispose of a great deal 
of stock in this county at sacrifice prices, 
and have been feeding dry feed to what 





is left for the last two weeks. 
The cowpeas that I spoke of in my last 


| have not grown much since I wrote you, 
|}but are alive and may make something 


j to sow rye, etc., 


Will sow some more at once; also 
The people are going 


yet, 
plant sweet corn. 


try and hold remainder of stock. 

Times are bound to be hard for us for 
|some time to come, but we will be able 
lto get through the winter. 

Let me make a correction in my las 
article in regard to the spray outfit. 
| You make me say purchase six feet of 


| hose instead of eight, as put out by most 


| ing in. Lamb at lic to 30c; shearlings at | 
Se to lic. Dry stock, fallen, etec., 7c per | 
| poun 


SALT—East Side: Medium, %c; granu- 
| lated, 9c per barrel. Worth 5c more per 
| barrel this side. 

ONES—Choice bleached at $15 per ton; 
| other kinds at from $10 to $14. 
| RAGS, ETC.—Per 100 pounds: Country 
| rags at 60@65c; old pha egg 1 ane manila 

1.75; No. 2 at 50c; rubber, $6.5 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable 4 8le per 
|gallon for raw and 82c for boiled—ic per 
| gallon less in car lots. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The opening receipts 
|very light, in all comprising hardly 100 | 
head. As a result the market was on a 
quiet and restricted basis, and it was | 
hardly possible to distinguish any change | 
in the tone of the market owing to the 
extreme limited volume of transactions. 
| Most of the regular eastern buyers were | 
fon hand and a few from the south and | 
; other quarters, which fact gave promise | 
lof a fairly active and probably satisfac- 
*|tory tone, had the support been a repre- 
{sentative one. Trade ruled on a nominal- 
ly steady basis at the opening, with pret- | 
ty much the same undertone 7 Malone 

e 
| good finished horses in most every class, 





|but, as during former weeks, the inter- 
| mediate and common small kinds were 
rather slow. 
Horse quotations: . - 
Heavy draft, common to good, $125@160; 
oot to extra, $175@225. Chunks, 1,150 to 


d to | 
q and | 
good $135@175; choice 
to extra, . Horses for the South— 
Small, light drivers, fair to good, $35@50; | 
choice to extra, Southern drivers, 
arge, $85@125. Export chunks, 1,200 to 


to 


$75@9; choice to extra, $100@160; 

gaited and New York sadélers, 

Inferior horses—Cemmon, small plugs, $25 
$40@60. 


@35; heavy work plugs, 
MULES—The market does not open 
with as liberal receipts as last week, in 


fact by comparison they might be said to 
be small. Not more than three carloads 
were on the early commission market, a 
supply not quite approximating 100 head. 
It could have been expected to be a quiet 
market and such it was. Dealers were 
making inquiries, but sellers were not 


only such a small supply in sight and 

negotiations were withheld until later in 

the day. Importations from the country 

by the dealers were likewise light. 

steady to strong tone pervaded the mar- 

ket on the good finished grades. 
Quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 
ld: 







14 hands, extreme range...... 00@ 75 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales....... 55 00@ 65 00 
14% hands, extreme range..... 60 00@ 85 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales...... 60 00@ 75 00 
15 hands, extreme range . 7 00@110 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales.. 85 00@100 00 
15% hands, extreme rang 90 00@130 00 
15% hands. bulk of sales...... 95 00@110 00 


16 to 16% hands, extreme range.120 00@170 00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk o of sales.140 00@155 00 


Additional live atock +k markets on page 4. 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The United States Department of Agri- 
culture climate and crop bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau, Missouri section, for 
the week ending August 5, 1901, is as fol- 
lows: 

The weather during the past week has 
been much cooler than during the week 
preceding, although the mean tempera- 
ture ranged from 1 to 5 degrees above 
the normal and maximum temperatures 
of 100 degrees and above occurred in most 
sections on the 2d and 3d. Showers have 
fallen over much the greater portion of 
the state but have been very local, and 
while some districts have been favored 
with excellent rains in others there was 
barely sufficient-to lay the dust. In many 
localities in the western and northern 
sections the total rainfall for the seven 
days ending with August 3 ranged from 
1 to over 3 inches, the heaviest rains oc- 
curring in the northern counties, but in 
|a majority of the southeastern counties 
and also in many localities in the central 
| ana southwest sections the fall was very 
light, some districts receiving no rain dur- 
ing the week. The conditions were favor- 
able for showers during Saturday night 
and Sunday, however, and late reports 
indicate that quite heavy rains fell in 
some localities. 

In most of those counties where good 
rains have fallen late corn is much im- 
proved and should favorable conditions 
continue it is believed that much of it 
will make a better yield than was ex- 
pected. In many of the central and 
southern counties, however, the rains 
came too late to be of material benefit, 
except to improve the fodder, and in 
those districts where only light rains 
have fallen the crop has continued to de- 
teriorate. Grasses are now growing again 
in many districts, and where the heavi- 
est rains fell water is more plentiful, but 
over the greater portion of the state the 
rainfall has not been sufficient to mater- 
fally improve pastures or furnish any 
great amount of stock water. Where 
good rains have fallen apples and peach- 
es are improving, but in most sections 
the outlook for the apple crop continues 
very unpromising. Grapes, though badly 
damaged in some localities, are generally 
the most promising of all fruits; they 
have suffered less from the drouth and 


there is little a of rotting. The 
earlier varieties are ripening. Cotton, in 





xr |the extreme southeastern counties, 


improved considerably ‘where showers 
have fallen; elsewhere it is firing and 
shedding. Where the soil has been moist- 
ened sufficiently a large acreage of tur- 
nips, sorghum and other forage crops 
has been sown, ane i in the central and 
northern sections y gardens have 
been replanted. Considerable plowing 
has also been done for wheat, but in most 
sections the ground is still too hard for 


breaking. In the southeastern counties 
there is much complaint that potatoes 
are rotting. A. E, HACKETT, 


Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., August 6. 





anxious to consummate sales early with | 


| reasonably 


were | 


} 


1,500 pounds, plain to good, $85@110; choice 
to extra, $125@145. Business drivers—Fair | | 
to good, $8@110; choice to extra, $125@160. | 
Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to pose. | 
ancy | 


| manufacturers. It should be 16 feet; 8 is 
| too short for rapid and thorough work. 

Still raining and I only hope all the dry 
section is getting some. J. E. MAY. 

July 29. 

STODDARD COUNTY, 8. E. MO.—Not 
noticing anything from this section late- 
ly, I will note the situation here. 

The drouth which is prevailing in other 


for late pasture and will | 








jand if the seed could be bought for 
| price that would justify it there would be 


immune from breakage as limestone. A 
heavy log roller was used, but aban- 
doned. The corn kept growing. One light 
shower fell on it. The cultivator was 
then tried, but clods were too much for 
it; only a few rows were gone through. 
The clods are there, yet this piece of 
corn has grown on and looks as much 
like corn as any. It seems to me it stood 
all this dry, hot sun better than most 
corn. 

Secretary Wilson must be expecting 
phenomenal! yields from the states north 
and east of us to bring this up to an 
average crop. The best corn here is dead 
at top and bottom; after the tassel was 
killed the stalk stopped growing, leaving 
the upper leaves all in a bunch. It looks 
just like our crop in Kentucky in 1854, 
which was about a total failure. 

Red top, white clover and crab grass 
are starting and will grow.-very rapidly 
with plenty of moisture. Much of the 
timothy, I believe, is dead. There is no 
seed in our part of the country. 

July 29. 8. R. M. 

GREENE COUNTY, 8. W. MO.—The 
drouth was partially broken on July 29 


+ | bY a good rain, one that started the 


| farmers to plowing for a wheat crop, and 
to putting in catch crops. Some are sow- 
ing millet, others sorghum and quite a 
lot of turnip seed is being sown, more 
than ever was sown in one year before 
since the settling of this part of the 
state. Some afe also sowing cow peas, 
a 


many more sown. Others are gardening 
as if it were the spring of the year, and 
everything is more cheerful than at my 
last writing. Cowpeas that I sowed June 
8 are now coming up, also those sown in 


| corn at last plowing. On July 31 I drilled 
|five acres to cow peas of the Whippoor- 


} will 
| success, 


sections prevails here also. Corn is dry- 
ing up for want of rain. If we had a 
rain now we would not make more than 
one-third of a crop. Wheat was good 
here. Meadows are short, there being 
about one-half of a hay crop; clover is | 


fair, though the acreage is 
small. 

It is so dry 
;}do much 
wheat. 
for stock is becoming an object. 
we in this vicinity have the advantage of 


people in the hills; 


and hot that people can’t 
preparing (or breaking) 


| ghum. 


| 


| and 


variety. I will report later as to 
I also sowed a small plot to sor- 
On August 1 I sowed turnips, 
beans, sweet corn, cucumbers, 
radishes, onion seed, lettuce seed 
potatoes. Whether this gardening 


planted 
beets, 


| will pay or not is to be determined later. 


for | 


Pastures are dried up and water/|_ 
| worse 
Though 


‘ aaiie il | vation 
ee eee | better condition for the next spring’s gar- 


which many are doing who have not} 
stock ponds on their farms. 

Old corn is all sold out in this part. 
|The last sold at 75 cents per bushel. 
Wheat is selling for @ cents. You see, 
corn is higher than wheat, which is an 
unusual thing. Oats are scarce, and 


therefore high. They were also cut short | 


by the drouth. 
AN ALFALFA INQUIRY.—I will close 
with an inquiry. Will the editor or some 


of the RURAL WORLD readers inform | 


| me through the RURAL WORLD what 
kind of soil is best suited to alfalfa, also 
|how to prepare soil for its sowing and 
|how much to sow per acre? We have a 
sandy loam soil here. Would it be suited 
for alfalfa or not? R. 8S. RHODES. 


July 2. 
CRAWFORD COUNTY, 8S. E. MO.—We 
;|are still suffering from drouth. Light 


rains July 27 and 30 gave relief from the 
heat, but only penetrating the soil 1% 
inches, hence we have not been able to 
put in any catch crops. Oats, potatoes 
and gardens are failures, and corn is 
past help. There is an extensive tie-cut- 
ting contract across the Meramec, and at 
least 50 farmers are engaged in hauling 
ties to the railroad. Teams make from 
$1.50 to $2.25 per day; small wages to be 
sure, but a great help at this time. 
Nearly all my spring settings of apple, 
cherry and plum (150 trees), blackberries 
and strawberries, have perished. I no- 
tice in this connection that those set in 
February held out longer or are still 
alive, while those set early in April per- 
ished early. With 2,000 three and four 
year old apple trees none have so far 
died from drouth. Among older 
chards I notice many dying trees, 
am of the opinion that the drouth has 
only brought the work of borers and 
root rot to a speedy termination. 
Buyers from Chicago are scouring the 
country for apples, offering $1.50 per bar- 
rel on the tree. They only got four or- 
chards here, but got 25 near Cuba. Older 
orchards are well filled, sound, smooth 


and holding well, but rather small in 
size. 
Nine St. Louis families have bought 


farms and settled in this neighborhood 
within the last year. Doubtless all are 
wondering why they couldn’t have 
waited a year longer to get the farm 
fever. Cc. P. LINDSEY. 
Edgewood Fruit Farm, Aug. 3. 





BATES COUNTY, MO.—We have as 
yet no general rain, but local rains bet- 
ter distributed than since the beginning 
of the drouth, April 17. The rain here 
July 29 has been of vast benefit; clover is 
starting and some of the late corn will 
have some ears on where tassels are not 
all out and dead. The early corn is a to- 
tal failure and some are pasturing it off. 
Winter apples and late peaches will 
make a half crop if they do not drop off. 

July 31. JOE WHINERY. 

BATES COUNTY, 8S. W. MO.—To be 
located on a farm that has a well at 
the door, that will furnish anywhere 
from one to two hundred buckets of pure 
water per day, that lowers the mercury 
in a thermometer from 106 to 52 degrees; 
also three springs on it, all in the 
right place, that have never been af- 
fected in flow by what we have gone 
through, ought to make one feel like 
staying with it. 

I am thinking of utilizing the spring 
water for fish ponds—possibly to irrigate 
a few acres in case of necessity. The 
drouth was broken, or at least the heat 
lowered, on Friday, July 26. Saturday we 
had a shower in the morning, with a 
good rain on Sunday that made every- 
thing cheerful. 

With me the cowpeas and bush lima 
bean, a few melon and pumpkin vines 
are all that came through without much 
damage. The bush limas bloomed all 
along, but set no pods. The cowpeas 
have made no bloom. Melons have set on 
in a very small way. I have planted 
string beans, early Minnesota sweet corn, 
lots of turnips and will sow wheat and 
rye for pasture. 

So far as methods of breaking and cul- 
tivation are concerned there seems to be 
nothing in it. Surface, deep and no culti- 
vation have all been tried here. The man 
who kept the cultivation going to the 
last seems to have gotten the worst of It. 
One piece of corn two miles from me was 
planted on badly tramped land that was 
broken up and planted right after the 
plow without any preparation the latter 
part of May. The planter used was a 
heavy one that crushed through the 
clods, covering the corn well. The corn 
came right up and was a good stand. 





When the clods dried out they were as 








or- | 
but | 


| 


jand consequently it will not be 


it cannot be a much 
failure than the last spring gar- 
dening, and again it will by late culti- 
leave the garden plot in much 


One thing is sure, 


dening; then, too, there is a pleasure ih 
watching the germination and growth of 
vegetable life; there is beauty in the ex- 
panding leaf, flower and fruitage. May 
the importance of agriculture grow in 
favor with our people as the years go by. 
Aug. 3. R. H. SKEEN 
PETTIS COUNTY, CENTRAL MO.-— 
In addition to a two-inch rafn early last 
week we received one of an inch and 
a half last night, which, following a busy 
week of sowing cane, Kaffir, millet, peas, 
and beans, will nearly insure abundance 
of forage for all live stock left from the 
shipments on account of the drouth. No 


}one will doubt the industry of our farm- 
j}ers when the opportunity offers to pre- 


pare feed for their stock. 

Millet seed advanced from 60 cents to 
$1.10 per bushel, while corn seed ad- 
vanced from $1.25 to $2 per bushel, so 
great was the demand. 

Much rye has been and is being sown 
for pasturage. 

So far we have had insufficient rain to 
make stock water general. Rain will not 
make us any corn, but will mature the 
fodder. 

Some rape has been sown; yet our pev- 
ple are not generally acquainted with it, 
gener- 
ally sown. There has been an unusually 
large area of turnips sown. 

With frequent and copious showers, 
fall pastures will be very fiae. Unlcss 
more rain follows we shall be suffering 
within a week or ten days. 

Ww. 
Aug. 4. 


D. WADE 


Pettis Co., Mo., 


“THE WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN- 
ION” for August is a fiction number. It 
contains five interesting short stories: 
“An Idyl of Central Park,’’ by Brander 
Matthews; ‘“‘Her Grace of Stoke Pogis,”’ 
by Elizabeth O. Cuppy; “The Man from 
Mars,”’ by Katharine Holland Brown; 
“The Sorrows of Jim Jamphry,” by Min- 
nie Thomas Boyce; ‘“‘After Many Days,” 
by Frederick M. Smith. , The Children’s 
Page gives one of Margaret Johnson's 
delightful illustrated poems, and a short 
fairy story. Two notable features are a 
double page illustrating famous beaches, 
and “The Lady Warwick School for Wo- 
men Farmers.”” The Household and 
Fashion Departments are even better 
than those of the preceding months. The 
cover design is made from a picture by 
the German artist Koch. Published by 
the Crowell & Kirkpatrick Co., Spring- 
field, O.; $1 a year; ten cents a copy; 
sample copy free. 





J. B. HUGHES, advertising the Ameri- 
can Corn and Fodder Shock Compressor, 
writes: 

I have been a farmer for many years, 
and am therefore qualified to speak of 
what the needs of a farmer are. There 
can hardly be any question but that one 
of the greatest needs of a farmer who 
raises corn is a perfct corn and fodder 
shock compressor. 

It gives me pleasure to state that I 
have been successful in producing a com- 
pressor which I regard as little short of 
perfect. I call it the “American.” 

There are many reasons why farmers 
should buy the compressor, chief among 
which are the following: 

It is strong, simple and durable. 

It will neither break nor get out of or- 
der. 

It does the work cut out for it per- 
fectly, and in every instance gives per- 
fect satisfaction. 

It is so made that the ratchet holds the 
rope securely, but does not cut it. 

The saving it effects in time, labor and 
feed pays for itself many times over. 

But one man is required to operate it. 

The large easy running pulley admits 
of the use of a large strong rope. It 
weighs one pound, is neither too heavy 
nor too light. 

It so far surpasses a rope and ring that 
there is no possible comparison between 
the two. * 

It should not be ry to explain to 
any farmer that it pays to have corn and 
fodder well tied, as a result of which the 
shock will stand better and thereby go 
further. 

It is suggested that you make a trial 
at least of the American Shock Com- 
pressor, when we are satisfied you will 
become one of its strongest advocates. 
Order it through your nearest dealer, as 
he can supply you cheaper than I could 
filling a small order. If for any reason 
you are unable to obtain a supply for 
your needs from your dealer, then ad- 
dress me, and I will see that you are 





WAYNE COUNTY (OHIO) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Hay making 
is done. It was a good crop. A few fields 
were left for timothy seed Wheat is har- 
vested. Some threshed from the field. 
The yield is not as good as expected, it 
being from 15 to 18 bushels to the acre, 
one man claiming 26 bushels. Oats har- 
vest is beginning. Some are cut. They 
are rather short, and some of them 
rusted, so they will be only a fair crop. 
Corn has been doing well. It will need 
more rain, as we have had only one good 
shower in three weeks of hot weather, 
making it rather dry. Pastures are get- 
ting hard and dry. Cattle are in fair con- 
dition. Fruit, such as plums, peaches, 
pears and grapes will be plentiful, as 
were all kinds of berries. Apples are 
rather scarce. We have had very hot 
weather, the mercury going as high as 
112 degrees in the sun and to over 100 de- 
grees in the shade. 

Harvest hands are not very plentiful, 
even at $1.50 to $2 per day and board. We 
had a big storm here in this county, de- 
stroying orchards, sweeping away wheat 
shocks, etc., and doing quite a lot of 
damage. It extended over a limited area, 
being only a few miles in length and 
width. IRA J. GRABER. 
July 


29. 


SOIL FOR COW PEAS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
for July 10 C. W. Stewart asks, “Why 
do not those who write so much about 
cow peas state what kind of soil they 
grow them on?’ I have not written 
much or little about cow peas, but have 
raised them since I came to Missouri in 
189 and with your permission will give 
Mr. Stewart the result of my experience. 
My farm is situated on the Sac river, 
about 130 miles southeast of Kansas City. 
The greater part of it lies in a bend of 
the river and is bottom land, but the riv- 
er cuts off about 50 acres, which is bluff 
land. 
The soil near the river, on the bottom, 
is black, underlaid with gravel and sand. 
On this land the Wonderful cow pea 
makes a truly wonderful growth of vines, 
but, unless planted early, the peas will 
not ripen. The second bottom is like 
the land next to the river except as to 
subsoil, which is clay. On this I have 
raised the same pea with about the same 
result. I have also raised them on a 
gray soil with clay subsoil with very 
satisfactory results. But I have had 
more peas from the same area when 
planted on clay land. 
My experience with the cow pea began 
with a few of the Wonderful sent to me 
by the RURAL WORLD in 189%. 
There were 94 peas which I planted on 
yellow clay from which the gray soil hau 
been washed. I planted them twu in a 
hill, the hils being three feet eight inch- 
es apart each way. This may be consid- 
ered light seeding, but peas were scarce 
and land plenty. 
The patch, which the vines covered 
completely, contained about two square 
rods and produced more than a half 
bushel of peas. - My bluff land has a red 
soil underlaid with red clay mixed with 
flint and sandstone. On this land I have 
raised the Whippoorwill pea with satis- 
factory results. 
My experience convinces me that the 
cow pea will do well on any kind of land 
that will grow any other farm crop, and 
that it will give good returns from land 
too poor to grow anything except navy 
beans. 
I have never sown the peas broadcast, 
but have planted in rows wide enough 
apart to cultivate. A. CALHOUN. 
St. Clair Co., Mo., July 26. 





TURNIPS AS THE LAST RESORT. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The crops 
about here have all been cut short (with 
probably the exception of wheat) by the 
continued dry weather. Only three rains 
have occurred here within the past three 
months, and they were only good show- 
ers. Such a rain each week would be 
required to sustain plant life in a vig- 
orous condition. 

The hay crop was very light and weedy. 
The oats were also very short, and some 
fields could not be saved at all, even with 
the mower and rake. The corn crop has 
about given it up. Some of it will make 
fodder if cut before it dries up and burns 
up. Cowpeas and millet have been sown 
by some parties here, but they even will 
not make much hay unless rain comes 
soon. We have some Kaffir by itself, and 
cowpeas, Kaffir corn and millet sown 
together. These three plants will resist 
drouth more than any others I know of. 
But as the last resort we are preparing 
land to seed to turnips, as my advice to 
all who have suitable lands is to prepare 
it the earliest possible time and seed a 
large ardéa to turnips. There will be a 
a demand for them. E. W. GEER. 
Farmington, Mo. 


BOND COUNTY (ILLINOIS) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The dry, hot 
weather is still with us. The corn in the 
fields is wilting and rotting under the in- 
tense heat and hot winds. The corn on 
the uplands and prairies is practically 
beyond redemption; while the corn on 
the lowlands or bottoms will make half a 
crop if rain comes in a few days. 
Threshing is a thing of the past for this 
season. The wheat yield was good, but 
the acreage was small, one of my neigh- 
bors had wheat that yielded 36% bushels 
per acre. Oats were very poor. Rye was 
a fair crop. Haying is over. The quality 
is generally good, but the quantity is 
sadly lacking—about half a crop. Irish 
potatoes will be almost a failure. Sweet 
potatoes are looking well. Pastures are 
parched and all dried up. We are feeding 
our stock here, on “Elam Farm,” almost 
as in winter. We almost forgot to say 
that we have a fair field of clover that 
we are using for a calf pasture. In some 
parts of the county water is a scarce ar- 
ticle. Most all. the gardens are dried up. 
Our farmers are rather despondent, and 
why should they not be? We still have 
plenty of vegetables, such as cabbage, 
beans, potatoes, sweet corn, cucumbers, 
ete., and a fine prospect for melons later 
on. The peach and plum crop is good. 
The apple crop will be light, as the ap- 
ples are dropping badly. I hope in my 
next letter to have a more favorable re- 
port. W. A. ELAM. 

July 29, 


COW PEAS IN MARION CO., MO. 








Quite a number of our farmers planted 
cow peas this year and all who have re- 
ported are pleased with the experiment. 
The peas are standing the drouth all 
right, but, of course, do not grow much 
during dry weather. W. E. Feaster of 
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JOHNSON COUNTY, MO., NOYES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Ry your per. 


missien, in response to the request cf 
‘Pacific’ of Tennessee, to “please give 
us a few dips of your pen,” I will give 


you a few items from this part of the 
great state of Missouri. I readily recog- 
nize ‘‘Pacific’’ as ene of our former wor- 
thy citizens of Johnson county, and read 
his articles in the RURAL WORLD 
with much interest. 

I have lived ir this county for the ‘ast 
81 years, but never experienced such a 
drouth and heat of such jong duration as 
we are having this summer. There has 
been no rain with the exception of a few 
light showers since April. Corn is hold- 
ing out well and shuuld it rain soon 
would make some corn yet and plenty of 
fodder, but should it continue dry much 
longer we will not get even a roasting 
ear to eat, a thing I have had each year 
since I cut my first teeth. Wheat was | 
a good crop and of good quality. Oats | 
were almost a total failure. Flax yields | 
from nothing to five bushels to the acre. 
I am a close reader of the RURAL 
WORLD and often look to it for counsel 
and encouragement, and I appreciate the 
editor's advice and efforts to encourage 
us in the drouth stricken district. The 
article ‘‘Catch Crops,’’ in the June 12 
number was timely and made us hopeful, 
as you say, “Some of those crops can be 
planted as late as July 1 and give good | 
results.’”” But when July 1 came and not | 
enough moisture in the ground to sprout | 
anything we almost despaired and won- | 
dered what the editor would give us next, 
when last week it came: ‘‘Sow turnips.” 
Well, like the Dutchman, we thought, 
“aen lous im kraut is besser es gor ken | 
flaisch.” So turnips it will be, and by 
the way, I have sowed turnips September 
1 and made a fine crop. 

Our creamery is still doing a good bus- 
iness and received last month 221,192 
pounds of milk in excess of last year for 
the same month; total receipts last 
month, 586,730 pounds, but on account 
of the drouth the receipts are getting 
lower. At present they receive about 
17,000 pounds daily. In an article in the 
RURAL WORLD some time ago I see 
Mr. Dille attributes the success of the 
creamery to the directors furnishing so 
much milk and arguing for the Grout 
bill, etc. We think it is to a great ex- 
tent due to Mr. Dille, who is our mana- 
ger, in being thoroughly prepared for the 
work, knowing good work when he sees 
it and knowing how to do good work 
himself, and not being afraid of hard 
work, and keeping abreast with the best 
methods in butter making and with the 
principles that underlie dairy methods. 
He attends dairy meetings and reads 
dairy literature, thereby gaining inspira- 
tion and strength through the co-opera- 
tion of those engaged in the same work. 
With such a man at the helm and the 
co-operation of the stockholders and 
patrons the creamery is bound to suc- 
ceed. It is a benefit to the community 
and I think every county in the state 
should have several good creameries or 
cheese factories. L. N. YODER. 
Holden, Mo., July 2. 














THE HESSIAN FLY IN KANSAS. 





While the Hessian fly has been known 
for many years as a great affliction to 
wheat growers in the older states, it has 
not until recently attracted much atten- 
tion in Kansas. There has been more 
complaint of its appearance this year 
than ever before, although only in scat- 
tered neighborhoods, and all familiar | 
with the pest and its destructiveness re- 
alize the importance of taking steps to 
prevent its spread. 

Secretary Coburn of the Board of Agri- 
culture says there is nothing so thorough- 
ly effective in this direction as burning 
the stubble as soon as the wheat is re- 
moved from the field. He is of the opin- 
ion that if every one of the 5,000,000 and 
more acres of wheat stubble which Kan- 
sas will have this year were carefully 
and thoroughly burned over within the 
next month it would do far more to de- 
stroy various harmful grain insects than 
any and all other means available. Fields 
so purged by fire this year would have 
much more likelihood of immunity from 
not only the Hessian fly but innumera- 
ble other injurious insects for several 
succeeding seasons. Unless something like 
this is done systematically the wheat 
fields of Kansas, like those of other less 
favored states, are likely to become the 
breeding grounds for pests that will be 
very annoying and very expensive, not 
only by their depredations upon wheat 
fields, but upon other crops as well. 


FALL SEEDING OF ALFALFA. 





In some sections this summer tame 
grass pastures were eaten to the roots 
and then the cattle were turned on the 
meadows and these were grazed as close- 
ly as the pastures. Where this is the 
case, it is probable that with usual con- 
ditions during the coming fall and win- 
ter a large part of these pastures and 
meadows will next spring be either dead 
or so badly killed that they will have to 
be plowed up. This means a severe 
shortage next year in hay, and farmers 
should prepare to meet this shortage 
now. It can be met by sowing alfalfa be- 
tween August 15 and September 15. Al- 
falfa sowed at this time under favorable 
conditions will furnish a good cutting of 
hay next May, and with ordinary condi- 
tions will yield three to tour cuttings of 
hay next summer. 

The ground for alfalfa should be well 
settled before seeding and only the sur- 
face made loose. Alfalfa will usually fail 
if seeded in the fall on freshly plowed 
ground, Well cultivated corn fields, with 
the stalks cut and drawn off, give ideal 
conditions. Such fields should not be 





also put in an acre.—Herald. 
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plowed, but harrowed only before seeding. 
Wheat, oats, flax and millet stubvie 
ground plowed shallow, harrowed thor- 
oughly and allowed to settle before seed- 
ing, furnish good conditions for alfalfa. 
If such ground is mellow, plowing may 
not be necessary as the land will only 
need to be disced and cross-disced. 

The best time to sow is in the last halt 
of August. It is safe to sow as late as 
September 15 if conditions are good. The 
ground must be well settled, with a louse 
mulch on top and well saturated with 
moisture so as to bring up the seed quick - 
ly and force the fall growth. If either of 
these conditions are lacking it will not 
pay to sow. 

The best way to sow is with a press 
drill, using 20 pounds of seed per acre. 
Mix the seed with equal parts, by meas- 
ure of course, corn-chop or bran. Drill 
half cné seed one way and cross-drill the 
other heif. If necessary to sow broad- 
casi, "se 24 to 30 pounds seed per acre, 
cover with a harrow and roll unless there 
is danger from blowing. It is much bet- 
ter to seed with a drill. Alfalfa should 
be sown alone. 

The best quality of seed will give the 
best stand and the most vigorous growth 
and is always the most profitable to use, 
although it costs the most. 

Alfalfa will grow on any well-drained 
soil that will produce corn. It does best 
on well-drained bottom lands that do not 
overflow, but in the eastern half of Kan- 
sas, when properly handled, is a profit- 
able crop on upland. Alfalfa seeded last 
fall on upland in Shawnee and Riley 
counties gave two good cuttings tiis 
summer before July 5, while tame 
meadows and prairie grass on adjoining 
lands yielded only half a ton of hay per 


acre. H. M. COTTRELL. 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan., 
Aug. 1, 1901. 





TRANSPIRATION OF WATER. 
THROUGH PLANTS. 


It is a most familiar fact that water 
constantly exhales from the surface of 
the plant. The amount of this exhalation 
is often very great. Hales, the earliest 
observer of this phenomenon, found that 
a sunflower, whose foliage had 39 square 
feet of surface, gave off in 24 hours 3 
pounds of water. A cabbage, whose sur- 
face of leaves equalled 19 square feet, ex- 
haled in the same time very nearly as 
much. Schleiden found the loss of water 
from a square foot of grass sod to be 
more than 1% pounds in 24 hours. Schu- 
bler states that in the same time one 
square foot of pasture grass exhaled 5% 
pounds of water. In one of Knop’s more 
recent experiments a dwarf bean exhaled 
during 23 days, in September and Octo- 
ber, thirteen times its weight of water. 
In another trial a maize plant transpired 
thirty-six times its weight of water, from 
May 22 to September 4. According to 
Knop, a grass plant will exhale its own 
weight of water in 24 hours of hot and 
dry summer weather. 

The water exhaled from the leaves 
| must be constantly supplied by absorp- 
|tion at the roots, else the foliage soon 
| becomes flabby or wilts, and finally dies. 
Except so far as water is actually form- 
ed or fixed within the plant, its absorp- 
tion at the roots, its passage through the 
tissues and its exhalation from the 
foliage are nearly equal in quantity and 
mutually dependent during the healthy 
existence of vegetation.—Johnson’s “How 
Crops Feed.” 





ENTOMOLOGIST HOWARD of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
contributes to the “Review of Reviews” 
for August a valuable article on ‘Mos- 
quitoes as Transmitters of Disease.” .n 
the course of this article Dr. Howard de- 
scribes the remarkable experiments con- 
ducted under the direction of the War 
Department by Dr. Reed in Cuba, which 
have demonstrated beyond question the 
part played by the mosquito in transmit- 
ting yellow-fever germs. 





Do not forget to loosen the label wires 
on newly planted nursery trees. Keep 4 
record of the variety by preserving the 
correct name of the tree.—Farmers’ Tri- 
bune. 
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